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Chapter T 
THE NATURE OF A SOCTAL PROBLEM 


It is the purpose of this thesis to study the emergence 
of poverty as a social problem in South Carolina within the 
frame work of a plantation pattern of life and thought; and 
to trace the development of poor relief as a reaction in public 
opinion and policy te the developing social consciousness that 
social conditions which have existed from the founding of the 
colony constitute a problem situation due to social and cultural, 
rather than individual and natural causes. Such social condi-~ 
tions, therefore, necessitate a program of collective action 
rather than one of personal benevolence at best, and at worst, 
an attitude of noblesse oblige and social and political 
laissez-faire. It is therefore an analytical and descriptive 
essay in the sociology of social problems rather than primarily 
a detailed history of the plants tion system in general or of 
South Carolina poverty in papetowlar. 

The proposition that social problems may be studied 
sociologically implies a distinction between “sociological 
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problems® and “social problems" which sociologists whose major 
interests are in the practical rather than the theoretical 
aspects of their subject matter, are only now beginning to 
recognize. For the two torn are by no means synonymous. The 
former refers to the more cbjective approach of the scientific 
gtudent of inter-human relationships; the latter to the more 
subjective attitudes of the persons participating in the culture 
within which social preblems are defined. 

fhe term "sociological problems" applies to any and all 
phases of social interaction which are subject to scientific 
inquiry. These problems originate in the structure and func- 
tions of social interaction. The field for inquiry is broad, 
covering the wide range of social processes, forms of group 
behavior, factors influencing, and effects of, social inter- 
action, and many other aspects of social relationships. From 
such inquiry observations, comparisons, generalizations and 
classifications may be made, verifiable data accumulated, 
conclusions drawn and sociological principles and laws formulat- 
ed. Sociological inquiry into the varied aspects of social 
relationships should be the foundation for an intelligent and 
scientific study of "social problems" for as James Dealey has 
said: "if one knows quite fully by observation and comparison 
a field of social phenomena, and is familiar with the law of 
its development or evolution, and in addition comprehends the 
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principles underlying such phenomena, he would then be prepared 
to go one step further and to show how such principles may be . 
applied in studies of social conditions so as to produce 
modifications in these in any directions."+ 

fhe term "social problems" is used in a narrower sense; it 
applies not to any and all processes of social experience but 
only to unsatisfactory or abnormal group relationships, to some 
laek of social adequacy, as experienced by the participants. 

Among most sociologists there is agreement that “social 
problems" represent some undesirable or abnormal condition, 
but there the agreement ends. Their concepts of what constitutes 
a@ social problem and how the problem arises show wide variations. 
Interpretations of three sociologists will serve to show these 
differences. 

Ogburn claims that social problems ariss because material 
culture advances more rapidly than adaptive culture. Social 
problems, therefore, imply “cultural lag" and mist be studied 
in the light of social change.” Aecording to Puller and Myers, 
secial problems arise and are sustained because people do not 


have the same common values and objectives. Social problems, 


James Q. Dealey, Sociology, Its Development and Applications 


1922 Ju" F. Ogburn, Social Change (New York: B. W. Huebsch, 
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therefore, represent conflict between two or more sets of 
values and must be studied in terms of their natural history.” 
Lawrence Guy Brown, disliking the value judgment theory , 
believes that any cultural pattern is a social problem when 
human nature characterized by disorganization is being ex- 
pressed through ite Social problems, in his opinion, mst be 
studied in the interactive relationships between sersiiid nature 
and the social order. * 
In this study, a social problem is interpreted as a condi- 
tion or situation existing within a speeial group, which, 
measured in terms of group mores or values,is considered a 
Mupeblen situation" requiring group action. If the condition 
affects only a lew members of the group, or if no considerable 
mumber of group members are concerned about it, no social 
problem exists. The determining factor lies in the applica- 
tion of group values to objective social conditions. uUnfavor- 
able objective conditions in group life do not become social 
problems unless subjectively defined as such. As Willard Waller 
has pointed out; "There is no other way of identifying a 


condition as a social problem than by passing value~ judgment 


Sp. C. Fuller and R. R. Myers, "The Natural History of a 


Social Problem," American Sociological Review, vol. VI (1941), 


4. 
: Lawrence Guy Brown, Social Pathology (New York; F. S. 
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Lawrence Guy Brown disagrees that value-judgments are the 
determining factor. He says; “To make value-judgments the 
sore of social problems is to place value-judgments in the 


category with instincts, abandoned long ago as central factors 


of all behavior; or in a category with the idea that sex is 


the core of ail behavior,"® He adds further; "The conflict 
between social vaiues produces the label 'social problems? 
but it does not produce the condition which is called the social 
problem. one has to understand the condition to understand the 
problem." 

It is because social problems are essentially problems 
of group values, however, that conditions interpreted in one 
culture or at one time as a "problem situation" may not be so 
interpreted in a different culture or at a different tims. What 
may be considered extreme poverty in a "Gold Coast" society 
may be considered wealth in a rural society. ‘Therefore, "what 


isn't recognized as a problem doesn't exist as a problem."® 


5 : _ 
- Willard Waller, "Social Problems and the Mores," 


Sociological Review, December, 1936, p. 922. 
© arom, Ope Cite, De S71. 
"roid. 


ait 8a, Ce Atteberry, Je Go Auble, and E. F. Hunt, Introduction 
to Social Science (New York: Macmillan Company, 1941), p. So. 
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Secial problems are, consequently, entirely local and concrete. 
hey grow out of the life of the group; they must be defined 
by the standards of the group in which they arise and their 
solution must be adapted to conditions and attitudes existing 
within the group. This being true, social problems can be 
analyzed only within the setting of group folkways and mores. 
they must be studied not only in their immediate aspects but 
in their historical aspects as well for as Max Lerner has saids 
"You cannot consider any social problem in its immediate 
manifestations alone but must trace its relations to fields 
seemingly fear removed. It means that you must seek the roots 
‘ef any significant problem deep in the constitution of a society | 
and in the nature of human behavior."® | 
 “Gulture patterns are the outcome of a slow process of 

seeial interaction among human beings in a definite geographic 
and social setting. Out of the everyday experiences in meeting 
the basic iesad’ a life the group 4évelopi habits, attitudes 
and controls which produce a certain degree of harmony or 
orderliness. These habits and mores are formed and followed 

: more or less unconsciously; they become ind @fanea by universal 


prevalence and persist in the cultural pattern. Through the 


 Syex Lerner, "What Makes A Social problem," contempor 
Social Problems, edited by Louis Wirth (Chicago: Giverstee of 
Chicago Press, 1939), p. 14. 
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integration of its folkways, mores and controls the group 
forms a definite cultural pattern--a pattern which tends to 
become so familiar and stable that it is seldom questioned. 
only when subjected to cultural diffusion, eriticism or 
erisis is group conscicusness focused upon its cultars patterns. 

Before an objective condition becomes a social problem 
there is usually some precipitating crisis which thrusts the 
condition upon group consciousness as a "problem situation." 
Crisis represents some interruption in the relatively stable 
social order, some unexpected or unforeseen event. It may be 
the intrusion of some external force or some internal break- 
down in group functioning. But whether mild or serious, crisis 
necessitates attention upon and evaluation. of the established 
way of life and thought. The cultural pattern must be evaluated 
in the light of the new situation, 

Tn time Sr erisis, confusion and conflicts arise in 
group values; traditional patterns of life and thought are 
7 subjected to stress and strain; group values are re-defined-- 
they are justified, modified or altered. On one hand is the 
desire to protect and justify the existing pattern of life and 
thought; on the other, the need to face the new situation 
Pvealistically. The group is torn between the two alternatives. 
It must at least re~define its values. The more serious the 


erisis, the more group life is disturbed and the more aware the 
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group becomes of its patterns of life and of threats to its 


But awareness of an unfavorable condition is not enough. 
There must be some sense of group responsibility for its 7 
solution. If the condition is considered beyond group control | 
or susceptible to control by individual action it does not 
emerge into group consciousness as a “problem situation." As 
Bossard phrases it, "Only when a situation is something about 


3 2 and working collectively, can do something, 
is it characterized ordinarily as a soeial problem,"*° 

How a group meets its "problem situations" is determined 
by prevailing conditions and traditions existing within its 
social order. Group values are reflected in the ways by which 
the group solves its problems. It may be that eustomary habits 
and controls can adequately meet the new situation: in that 
Case, there #11 be little er no disruption in its established 
way of life. A society which has fixed folkways and mores and 
which is unwilling or unable to criticize or change ite ways of 
life may make only temporary or stop-gap adjustments during the 
emergency, drifting pack into its routine mode of life as 
quickly as possible. Only temporary dislocation in the 
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customary pattern of culture may result. It is unlikely, 
_Bowever, that the group can meet the erisis even temporarily 
arta some modification of its ways of life and thought. 
ee: On the other hand,crisis may so seriously disrupt the 
, sein? structure and find the group so unprepared to meet the 
situation that established habits and controls are totally 
inadequate te meet the situation, New techniques and controls 
unk be Geveloped. Here egain group values are in conflict. 
There is always danger thet any attempt to solve a problem 
judgea menacing by group values may threaten or destroy other 
long cherished values. And yet these values may be major 
causal factors in creating the condition now interpreted ag 
a "problem situation." Any attempt, for example, to meet the 
problem of illiteracy in the South by means of Federal aid 
for education runs counter to the traditional coneept of "State 
Rights," that bulwark of contin Aeenerene and individualism 
which has handicapped economic and social advancement for 
generations. : | 
Conflicts arise between old patterns and new practices=- 
conflicts of interests, classes, institutions, at times becoming 
bitter. But out of these conflicts the group re-defines its 
culture and its goals, defining and avivion its own social 
problems, and often making far-reaching changes in its cultural . 
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The relationship between “social probisms" and "socio- 


7 logical problems* should now be clear, Social problems, as 


Clarence Case has said, turn out to be,in a very essential 
aspect, social processes, for the recognition and solution 
of adverse social conditions as "Social Poblain® constitutes 
in itself a definite social process. "Social problems" 
are narrower phases of the wider processes of social interaction. 
In any evaluation of group culture and functioning, the 
efficiency of that group in meeting its economic needs is of 
primary importance, Standards of living, therefore, become 
majoxr criteria of group eificiency. But "standard of iiving"™ 
is a relative term which means different things in different 
peeatise. “While basically economic, 1% involves not only 
income’ but social customs and attitudes as well. standards 
of wealth and poverty in any sccisty mst, therefore, be 
defined by the customs and attitudes of the specific group. 


/ within a given society there may be accepted as normal, heces- 


sary oF even approved economic and social standards which would 
be considered intolerable elsewhere. fo that society, poverty 
is not a “social problem." Only when the standards of living 


See 


fall below the customary standards, when the number so affected 


1 
oe bone ee Gave, what Is A Social Problem ™ Journal of 
Applied Sociology, Vol. 8 (May, June, 1924), pp. 272-273. 
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becomes increasingly large, or when the spot-light of criticism 


is focused upon the low standards is the group likely to become 


concerned. Since the poverty "norm™ is determined by the cus- 
toms and modes of living, and the causes and solutions of 
poverty are most likely to be found in the social and economic 
order of the group, any analysis of poverty must be limited 
to a particular culture. 

_ Standards of living in South Carolina, as elsewhere, 
are a product of pie Later sey between economic and social 
factors Of great significance in the development of the 
economic and social order have been geographic conditions. 
Soil, climate, topography and transport facilities invited the 
introduction, inte the Tide-water region, of the plantation 
system, brought to Carolina by Barbadian planters. Following 
its introduction and its gradual spread throughout the State, 
the entire economic and social order of South Carolina developed 
Within the framework of the piantation. It may well be said 
that the plantation has not merely determined the character of 
the sociai and political economy of South Carolinas it has 
“entered into the soul of the people and generated a code of 


ethies."1* 


ee . | 
Je E. Cairnes, The Slave Power (London; Cambridge press, 
1863), pe 88. | . | 
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_. Ghee plantation system has been characterized by large 


geale one=-crop farming, slave labor and economic and social 


stratification. With large plantations, undiversified industry 
and isolation from the outside world, it was almost inevitable 
that wealthy pianters should dominate the economic end social 
order, Piantation. economy operated against the development 

of a prosperous middie class. fhe poorer whites, though 
closely linked with the plantation, had little chance of. being 
admitted to its “privileged order," and the Negre, slave or 
fires, was at the bottom, inferior in every sense. 

»> South Carolina, therefore, became a "landed aristocracy" 
in which owners of the land defined not only their own status 
but also the status of those whe cultivated the land. Strati- 
fication preduced no sericus problem however due largely to 
the assimilative power of the economic system, ‘There was 
Little or no organized hostility between the "lower" and the 
"upper" classes. Race distinctions were accentuated more than 
class distinctions. Fortifying their superiority through 
education and suffrage, the landed aristocrats transmitted 
their "privileged order” from generation to generation while 
the Negroes and “poor whites" became more and more dependent 
upon and exploited by the system. 

Inherent in manorial philesophy was the idea that the 
landlord would provide maintenance for his laborers in return 
for ‘labor. Laborers came to depend upon the landlord's protec- 


tion and support. And thus we have the philosophy and practice 
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of "paternalism" so dominant in Southern culture, that 
‘philosophy deseribeda by Howard W. odum as "the dominance of 


the few commonly assumed to be superior; the resulting respon- 
sibility for’ the welfare of the dependent "15 

/ tne one-erop system of agriculture with its inherent 

risks brought with it recurring years of prosperity and depres- 
sien. Income was always uncertain; people came te expect "good" 


and "bad" years and to adjust their living conditiens accord- 


Gngly. There was always danger that one year's profits might 
have to pay the preceding year’s debts. Because risks were 


great, planters were able to provide only meager maintenance 
for their laborers, a standard of living which became customary 
for slaves. And because the small farmer could not compete 
successfully with the planter and hia slave laborers, his 
maintenance was meager also. Siave labor sce dominated the 
field of employment both on the plantation and in towns that 
free laborers found little opportunity for employment. ‘They, 
too, were victims of the plantation system and lived in or on 
the verge of poverty. Once established, these low standards 
for the “lower classes" became customary. Such standards in 
other societies might have been considered a "social problemi 


Ssoward W. Odum, Southern Regions of United states, 


eee Hill: University of North Carolina Préss, 1936), 
Pe Loves 
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but not so in South Carolina. 
he oe eevee ececurred to the planter class who dominated the 
economic, social and political order that such con standards 
pace SPCGtea’ a ainsds te the whole social order. Lack of 
diversified interests kept the thinking of the planter class 

upon their own affairs, They believed that if large scale 
 ePeedteuts was to be profitable, a plentiful supply of cheap 
labor was necessary. Therefore great numbers of slaves or 
propertyleas poor whites were desirable in such an ¢ conomic 
system. Wo organized demand for change came from those who 
é#pertencea the low standards. 3 
,  Omgrained in the early settlers was the old English tradi-~ 
tion that each primary group should care for its own “unfortu- 
nates." This care was provided by means of simple neighborli- 
ness, benevolences and eventually by small local tax levies. 
the (aanorial or) plantation pattern of maintenance fitted 
perfectly crite Se trad ttn! Lox the plantation was, to all 
intents and purposes, a distinet commmity, caring for its own 
sibs in its own way. : 

‘In as much as there was recognition of poverty, it was 
felt to have been caused by individual shiftlessness or mis-= 
fortune and, therefore, to be of little concern to the com- 

_ manity as a whole. still less was it realized that much of 
7 ‘ea hardship was due to factors inherent in the plantation 
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economy+ A certain pattern of Life and thought had dovoloped=~ 


a payeer* which became fixed and pat obstacles in ‘the wey of 


* ee 
change. an”, 


Poverty hes perone a “problem=situation" in South carolina 


Bont 


oy in times of more serious crises than the customary " good" 


and. "bad years"--only in pisos of acute and general hardship, 


when the “upper classes" were affected alsose At such times 


all classes suffered ahi ke} simple neighborliness and Sa 
pence, , 80 Long the means of relieving individual hapdaht ps 
pore. inadequate; public consciousness and eat nw conscience 
vere peamnes an0 some new or supplementary means of relief had 
to ae provided. However, aS soon as the crisis was over, 
former Folkways and mores were usually restored with only 
minor modifications. 

5 The hurricane of 1728, the Revolutionary War, the War of 
1812 were crises which sharin bed She normal ways of life and 
vrought some changes oe the care of the poore hese, however, 
were only minor crises fag compared with that of the civil 
war and the emancipation of the ss pie The State was ately 
unprepared For. such a crisis. W with the freeing of She BLEED» 


it was believed that the foundation of the entire ea ye and 


seetal structure of the state was destroyed, Poverty and 


hardship were extreme and universal. fhe State blamed her 


poverty upon the War, upon Carpeti-bag rule, upon everything 
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except internal weaknesses in her economy. fhe result was, 


@s might have been expected, an attempt to restore the old 
pattern of life=-a continuation of the plantation system with 
contract labor in place of slave lebor. Therefore, instead of 
evaluating her economic and social structure, South Carolina 
continued her traditional plantation order and made l1ttle or 
no effort to guard against further economic crises. 
Ranking with the crisis of the post-Civil War era in 

bootitig public consciousness and action was the depression 
of the 1930's. Again all classes suffered extreme reverses; 
for many the problem was that of survival. Public consciousness 
of the acute need was awakened. Something had to be done, but 
What? Believing that the State could not meet this crisis 
alone, aid was sought from the Federal Government. Broad 
programs of relief have been instituted in South Carolina, 
programs entirely new to that state. old patterns are breaking 
down and new procedures are developing but not without serious 
conflict within the mores. ‘The piantation philosephy which has 
entered into the mores of the osovle has hindered the growth 
of common feeling and action; it has discouraged the acceptance 
of new ideas and the evaluation of customary standards and codes. 

But today people have been shocked to see the collapse of 
a system of economy and a social order which they believed 


permanent. The old order is changing; customary practices are 
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giving way to new; traditional values are being questicned. 
Many of the corrective measures instituted in South Carolina 
in the past few years run counter to the old procedures and 
attitudes. Special interest groups are fearful of the enmnees 
that have already taken place. Phe “lower classes," so long 
inarticulate, have found a "champion" for their “eause”™ in 
President Roosevelt and the “New Deal." Outside influences 
are pressing strongly upon the old ways of life. South Carolina 
is becoming increasingly aware of her economic and social 
conditions, Walter Wilbur has reminded us that these are not 
new conditions; they have been here ail the time, but are only 


now being faced realistically.** 


South Carolina is realizing 
as never before that something must be done. fTrial and error 
processes of reform are now taking place, but these reforms are 
already being questioned and challenged. Poverty is indeed 


becoming a “social problem” in South Carolina. 


7 

S | 
‘walter Wilbur, "Special Problems of the South," Annals 

_ of American Academy of Political and Social Science, Yol. I76 
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It has been shown that any attempt to analyze poverty in 
“ given society must be based upon an understanding of the 
roots ‘from which its poverty hag stemmed, the forces which 
fostered its growth and the attitudes and efforts affecting 


Aa Y 4) 


tts agin the tintkchons out of which poverty has developed 

‘ns south carolina are various and complex. Gecgraphic factors, 
the form of nthe 9 production, the character of the people, 
soutal tradition, all have weny en their part, 

Geographic and economic forces have had more than ordinary 
stat tisenee in the development of South Carolina: for out of 
these forces na been developed ea plantation pattern of culture 
which for many generations dominated the ecenomie, social and, 
beg a 0 pate extent, the political life of the State and 
conditioned the attitudes and policies of its citizens in local, 
abate and national nttal ae, This pattern of culture, beginning 
in the Tide-water region in the closing years of the seventeenth 


century, spread throughout the State and left upon the economic 
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and social order of South Carolina an imprint which time and 


_ change have not yet erased. — 


--In order to understand the economic and social develop- 


ment of South Carolina, one must begin, not in America, nor 


even in Engiand the Mother Country, but im the West Indies, 
for it was there that both the idea and plan of colonizing this 
section of the Atlantic seaboard as a plantation colony origi- 
nated. 

Following the discovery of America exploration and coloni- 
zation became the order of the day. Spanish settlers had 
poured into the West Indies for the purpose of exploiting the 
undeveloped resources of the islands. They enslaved the 
Indian population at first, but after a few years imported 
Negro labor to replace Indien slaves in the gold mines and sugar 
piantations. 

Because of religious and political disputes during the. 
reign of Charles I and the persecutions under Cromwell, many 
English alanine particularly Royalists, fled.to the Barbados 
and Jamaica, and following the Spanish use of slave labor, set 


up large sugar plantations there. Many of them became large 


_ planters occupying positions of wealth and social prominence. 


Overcrowding of these areas followed. Some of the more ambitious 
planters, Sir John Colleton, at that time a Barbadian planter, 
and Anthony Ashley Cooper (Lord Ashley) in particular, conceived 
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the idea of asking for a charter from King Gharles Ti for the 
purpose of creating on the southeastern seaboard of America a 
Barbadian plantation system on an extensive scale. 

In 1663 King Charles presented to Colleton, Ashley and 
six other English friends who had helped him akin throne, 

a vast area extending between 31° and 36° North latitude, and 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, extending the grant 
in 1665 to the Spanish border of Florida. The purpose of the 
King's grant was to provide a new foothold for the English in 
the new world--a plantation colony under British sovereignty-- 
and at the same time to assert the domination of Engiand against 
that of Spain in an area claimed by both powers. Over this 
extensive area King Charles constituted these eight "gentlemen" 
absolute lords and proprietors, reserving to himself and his 
successors the sovereign dominion of the area. 

The wien of the Proprietors was to establish in Carolina 
and English feudal system from which they hoped to grow riche 
They had no intention of permitting "that malignant fallacy 
of popular liberty" which had developed in other new world 
colonies. Hence they secured the aid of John tocke, the noted 
English philosopher, in the task of framing a constitution for 
the colony before its settlement. This elaborate body of laws, 
known as “Fundamental Constitutions" was expected to become a 
“grand model" for the province. It is not surprising that this 
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constitution, written for a group of Imglish noblemen, provided 
fae-thess orders of nobility--barons, Caciques, land graves-- 
each with large land grants. As was later proven this Cconsti- 
tution was much too complex to be well adapted to conditions 
ain the new province, and was eventually set aatde, However, 
with its emphasis upon titles and manorial ostates, it may 
have helped to establish in South Garolina a landed aristocracy 
which has conditioned the economic and social life and even the 
political life of South Carolina throughout most of her history. 
Although the Age of Feudalism had come to an end in England, 

large landed estates continued to be held and operated by 
English gentry under a rental system. It seems to have veen the 
plan of the Proprietors to continue this system by establishing 
in Carolina large experimental farms under some sort of feudal 
tenure. with themselves as landlords, they were ready to offer 
to barons, Caciques and land graves land grants varying in 
gize from 12,000 to 48,000 acrese> They wanted to secure 
gettlers for Carolina quickly in order that they might reap 
immediate and large returns from their enterprise. 

Realizing that overcrowding had caused many Barbadian 
planters to migrate to Central and South America, the 
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William Schaper, Sectionalism and Representation in “gouth 


4 lina, American Historical Society (Was yee oe 
Fri nting office, 1901), vol. I, Pe 270. 
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Rrepristors hoped they might induce some of these planters to 
qane to Carolina where climate and soil were much like that 
af the islands. in this way they hoped to transplant to Carolina 
the Barbadian plantation system which had brought large profits 
to tobacco and sugar planters there. | 
| ‘In 1665 Lord Albemarle, one of the Proprictors, wrote to 
peony Governor of the Barbados advising Barbadian planters to 
settle in the newly-created province, and suggesting that they 
produce "wine, oyle, reasons, currents, rice, silk and other 
products ."# 

| fhat large eeals farming for export purpose was the basic 
By may be inferred from a list of supplies which the governor 
of the first expedition was instructed to secure from the 
Saxtadent eotton and indigo seed, stalks of sugar cane, roots 


% The settlers were 


of ginger, vines of the isiands and olives. 
warned, sdeorss. to grow food stuffs before developing trade 
in these PrecuG ts. The willingness of the Proprietors te spend 
£12,000 sterling for the first expedition to Carolina gives 
some idea of their expectations. 

Barbadian planters were among the first to reach the colony, 


and within a few months made up about half the populetion, most 
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Sudward MeCrady, History of South Carolina Under Proprieta 
Government (New York; WacuY 1 Tan Goap, an Company, 1901), pp. TI5-IIé, 
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of the others being settlers who had come on the first expedi- 

tion, servants or settlers who came down from Cape Fears Among 
the Barbadians were experienced and prosperous planters who 
had made their fortunes on Barbadian plantations and who soon 
took the lead in reproducing in the new colony the economic, 
social and political life of the Barbados. They brought with 
them a colonial system based upon slavery.* 

Various inducements were offered to attract settlers. 

Land warrants were offered at very low rates. After securing 
a warrant, the purchaser had the liberty to choose whatever 
lands he considered most suitable. ‘The land selected was then 
surveyed, registered and delivered to the purchaser, reserving 
one shilling quit-rent for every one hundred acres to be paid 


annually to the proprietorse” 


Tt has been claimed that 20 

sterling would have bought 1,000 acres of Lede The Proprietors 

failed to see that large land grants would hinder settlement. 
When cheap prices failed to find ready response, the 


Proprietors offered bounties to any free person above the age 
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oy. Re Carroll, Historical Collections of South Carolina 
(New York: Harper and brothers, ISSG), Vol. I, pe 104. 

Sis ecender Hewatt, Historical Account of Rise — Progress © 
of Colonies of South Carolina and Georgia (ion don: St. P aT 
_ Church Yard, L775}, vole Ip pe 104. 
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of sixteen years who should arrive in Garolina before March 26, 


“3670 was offered a grant of 150 acres of land and 150 aeres 


additional for each man servant over sixteen and 100 acres for 


each women servant or tian servant under sixteen years of age. 


Ail servants were to have 100 acres each when their terms of 


servitude expired. Persons arriving after March 25, 1670 were 


to get correspondingly less land. One condition was imposed; 


| after twenty years each land holder was to pay a yearly rental 


of one penny an acre for land received.’ 

: These inducements were not as attractive as they appeared, 
however, for the tracts granted were in marshy areas which would 
be worth little unless the settlers had capital to buy servants 
and make the jand ready for farming. 

8 Because sariier inducements failed to attract many 
settlers te the colony cash bounties were offered. Ta 1898 the 


rate was thirteen pounds for ee servants except Trishe Bat 


even ithese inducements attracted few white servants to the 


? 


_Golony. Indentured servants, most of whom accepted indenture 


as @ means of securing passage to Garolina,were deprived of 
political privileges, being unable to vote or hold office, 
In other colonies, the early settlers gradually moved into 


the interior, but not so in South Carolina, Because of the need 


"state Sayer office, Be Te, VOle IIy De 455 Quoted by 
William J. Rivers, Sketch of History of South Carolina 
(Charleston: Walker, Evans, opawen L874), Appendix, p. 348. 
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of protection against the Indians and Spaniards, because of 


large land grants and lack of navigable waters and because of 


the unhealthfulness of the extensive marsh area, all early 
settlers built their homes on the sea coast or on cresks and 
rivers near Charlestown. Except for these pet tt ike on a 
strip not more than fifty to seventy-five miles wide, there was 
only wilderness in which Indians and wild animals roamed. This 
coastal area became known as “South Carolina" within about | 
twenty years after the colony was first settled.® For about 
three quarters of a century South Carolinats development he 
as Edward McCrady has said, “centripetal in character with 
Charlestown its focal point," its central braine In the words 
of Mecrady; “The development of the colony was not, as in New 
England, from many and distinct settlements or towns but from 
ene point, the circle enlarging as the population increased, 
but always with reference to one central point--the town 
Charlestown."? 

Charlestown was more than 300 miles from Virginia, the 
nearest established colony. With Cape Hatteras jutting far 
out into the Atlantic, commmication by sea was both difficult 


By, Se Salley, Jr., Boun Line Between North and South 
Carolina. Bulletin of seats es Historical Commission 
NOs Columbia, 1929} > Pe Se 


Svccrady, op. cite, Ppp» 6-7. 
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and dangerous. The only other means of communication between 
carolina and Virginia was by Indian trail for there were no 
other means of contact. Until the settlement of Georgia in 
1753, ‘south Carolina was the Southern outpost against the 
Spanish and French who were a more or less constant threat and 
who enccuraged the Indians in their hostilities to the cclonists. 
Since the earliest settlers of South Caroline were English 
who had come le Sore of the Barbados and had brought with them 
the English mode of life modified by Barbadian influences, 
 gouth Carolina was more closely bound to the Barbados and the 
Mother country than to her sister colonies, Fertile soil, 
abundant timber, good harbors and navigable streams in Pide- 
water South Carolina made trade with the Barbados and England 
profitable. 
It was only natural that agriculture and commerce should 
dominate the economic life of the colony. Manufacturing was 
of no importance due to lack of coal, iron and climatic condi- 
tions favorable to mrinthinahieceies but even more because of the 
_ profits from agriculture and conmeres. Many settlers from the 
manufacturing centers of Europe came to the Tide-water area, 
_ but instead of pursuing manufacturing in which they were skilled, 
most of them procured lands and went into agriculture or cattie 
raising. 


It was paradoxical that on one hand the Proprietors wanted 
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to establish large estates under 9 manorial system while on the 
other hand they tried in every way to discourage scattered. 
settlements. They réalized the advantages of small compact 
settlements. An agreement between the Proprietors and a 
group of Trish settlers in August 1672 stated: 

_ it is required of them that they piant tegether 

in towns and build not their houses straglingly 
_ one from another, such solitary dwellings being 
 - wuneapable of that benefit of trade, ye comfort of 


society and mutual assistance which men together 
are capable of giving to one another,10 


heise 
However, large grants, swamps, and poor reads counteracted any 


desires of the Proprietors for compact settlements. 

‘Phe Proprictors failed to understand frentiar conditions 
in the new world or the needs and desires of the colonists. 
ghey had invested large sums of money in transporting settlers 
and, supplies. Being investors, they were interested in quick 
profits and large dividends from experimental farms from which 
they expen hed cal try out products for export trade. ‘They 
tried to make the settlers follow prescribed occupations. 

| ‘The Mother Country expected her new world colonies to 
provide supplies for her industrial life and markets for her 
finished goods. By way of sncoutazenms, mngland adopted a 
policy of favoring the development of specific products at 


Wecate Paper office, North Carolina, B. T., Vol. 2, pe 90. 


Quoted by Rivers, op. cit., pe» 565. 
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specific times. Special inducements were offered in the form 
of bounties for the production of silk, wine, olives, flax, 
indigo, rice and naval stores. Huguenot settlers were sent 
especially for the purpose of developing silk and wine produce 
tion; other specialists were sent to instruct the colonists 
in the growing of other products. 
‘the settlers, however, were not interested in agricultural 
experiments for the Proprietors nor for the Mother country. 
Frontier individuelism was expressing itself. William Schaper 
has observed that in Carolina "where a man may have hundreds 
of acres producing with little effort whatever is necessary 
for lifes, or where he may support himself a whole weak by the 
work of one day, it is difficult to make people try new 
experiments." | 
| Regardless of how they had lived before coming to the new 
world they were now pioneers. They wanted to raise cattle, 
trade with the Indians, and sell meats, skins and timber 
preducts in England and the West Indies. The great pine forests 
yleldea vast stores of tar, pitch, turpentine, ea and ship 
_ timber for which England paid high prices. The European grains 
which they had deen accustomed to grow did not prove adaptable 
to the soil aud climate eof South Carolina. Failing to see the 


il... | 
Schaper, Ope cite, Bo 283. 
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vast agricultural possibilities of the colony, they found trade 


more profitable than agriculture. In spite of protests from 


the Proprictors, trading with Indians became more and more 


profitable and remained one of the chief sources of profit for 
many years. : 

The Proprietors discouraged cattle raising and refused to 
send ¢attle as requested. Nevertheless the celonists continned 
cattle raising which they found easy and profitable, And in 
spite of the Proprietors! opposition, hogs and cattle multiplied. 

> Sharp conflicts had arisen between manorial and frontier 
mores. Eventually the failure of the Proprieters to recognize 
the natural conditions and the economics interests of the colonists 
ted to bitterness and open conflict. The eelonists had spent 
much time in clearing lands and fighting Indians, Prench and 
Spanish but had cenpived iittle or no aid ageinst these enemies. 
Many of the proprietary governors were inefficient; only a few 
realized the difficulties and hardships of the colonists and 


tried to secure help from the Proprietors rather than complaints 


and interference. 


».o Pineally, in 1719, upon appeal of the Legisiative Assembly 
of South Carolina, the King removed the proprietary control and 
made South Carolina a royal colony, placing her under the Board 


of Trade and Plantations. 


_ Thus the hopes and efforts of the Proprietors to establish 
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in South Carolina a system of agriculture by which a staple 
crop for export trade should be produced under feudal tenure 
came to | an end. And thus ended the "burlesque of setting up 
in the wilds of America an order of titled nebiii ty whe should 
Live at ease upon the labor of others. ule 

| "experiments in rice growing had begun to prove successful 
| and rice plantations were beginning tobe organized, but that 
they should be developed in the fullest sense ad become the 
vasis of the system of agriculture and of the _ Seiodengelas of life 


shout the State and elsewhere was never to te realized 


by the pane nars of the colony. However, the economic and 
social forces which had operated within the colony during the 
proprietary period played & significant part in the later life 
of the State, and especially in the mores of the people. 

The proprietary period had laid the basis for the "caste 
and class" system which became pronounced with the rise of the 
plantation system. The Proprietors had encouraged the coming 
of.persons of wealth and initiative. On December 16, 1671, 
Lord Ashley instructed Captain Halsted to “encourage men of 
estates to remove into Carolina; but forbear to invite the 
poorer sort yet awhile; for we find ourselves mightily mistaken 
in endeavoring to get a great number of poor people there, it 


12yeiters? Project of Works Progress Administration, South 


Carolina (Guide to Palmetto State} {New York: ‘Oxford waiverssty 
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being substantial men and their familes that must make the 
Ppiantation, which will stock the country with Negrees, cattle 
and other necessaries; whereas others eat and rely upon ust 
The passenger list of the largest of three ships on the 
first expedition included 17 masters owning ene to ten servants-< 


62 in alle-and 15 individuals without servants,+4 ‘Thus we find 


is 
pesiettames of South Carolina Historical Society, vol. 
Vp De. 


14, De Wallace, History of South Caroline (New York: 
American Historical Society, ime, 1964), Vole Ip Pe 706 Several 
appear as "servants," however, who were really relatives of 
their “masters” who adopted this means of increasing their land 
apache a How many were really indentured servants is not 3 
cnown » Pe 70. Governor Sayle brough in 3 Negroes in the 
first "exter and a fourth in September, 1670. Ibid., p. 81. 
arly population estimates were indefinite. Dr. Humphries 
estimates a total population of 7,000 in 1701. By 1708 the 
02g was officially estimated at 9,580 classified as fol- 

Sz 


POPULATION OF SOUTH CAROLINA IN 1708* 


cht os Number Per Gent 
Total va 9,580 100 


-. By Categories 

_ Total White persons : 4,080 42.6 
Pree white men 1,560 14.2 
Free white women — 900 924 
Pree white children 1,700 17.7 
White men- servants 60 a6 
White women. servants 60 a6 
Total slaves ; 5,506 57 8 
Negro men slaves 9000 See 
Negre women slaves 4,100 Lied 
Negro children siaves 1,200 12.5 
Indian men slaves 500 5 ek 
Indian women slaves 600 605 


Indian children slaves | 500 . Sel 
“Public Records of South Carolina, vol. V, Pp. 203-210. 
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in _— early days all the elements found in South Carolina's 


ee tS ge 


later maturd ty 5 the man with servants or slaves and the man 
RE 8 > 


without servants. The first probably became the aristocratic 


Wer % 
large planter with nuxerous slaves; the latter, the non-aris- 


tocratic yeoman farmer or the "poor white". Unless the bond= 
ee. 1: 


servant gained wealth following his period of servitude, he had 


2 BS 


Little chance of being accepted socially. The status of the 

3 Negro, indefinite at first, _iater bean ti, according to Schaper, 
i te status of the "outsider who had no rights."*0 

; “7 tandnoraing became the basis not ante of wealth but of 
dented status as well, South Carolina thus developed a land- 
holding eristoocracy which, by virtue of its wealth and social 
: prominence, gained virtual control in political affairs. The 
wealthy merchant class usually shared the prominence and position 
“ the landed gentry. 

The interplay of frontier conditions, geographic and 
social isolation from other colonies, threats of hostile 
Indians, French and Spanish, and the fatinre of the Proprietors 
to understand their difficulties had a tendency to develop in 


the South Carolina colonists a strong sense of self-reliance, 


individualism and autonomy. In addition, land grants were — 


| » Cite, Ds S15. D. De Wallace states that a 
law of 1690 classed Slaves as "real estate." Wallace, op. cit., 
Po S756 | a 
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Z large, thus increasing isolation among local residents. Large 
| Ampenctrable swamps handicapped road building and the establish- 


. . 
| tment of schools and local government. As a result settlers 


; in the Pide-water area developed their own systems of trans- 

portation, government and education, and maintained their own 

: patterns of life and thought.) The colony had already expressed 

q Sit desive ana Sotermidstiad vs manage its own affairs without 
interference. This spirit of sa canauaeni peg autonomy, 


sloping in the proprietary period manifested itself more 


ay as 


strongly in later years. 
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Chapter III 
POVERTY AND EARLY POOR RELIEP 


Favorable descriptions found in the early reeords might 
lead tir’ te believe that if South Carolina was not “over flow- 
ing with milk and honey” in the early years, she had abundant 
supplies of even more palatable foods. Pruits, meat and fish 
were plentiful. According to William Schaper, at a cost of 
only a few shillings a year, colonists were able to hire Indians 
who were such skilled marksmen that one hunter could supply 
about thirty persons with venison and fowl. Hogs and cattle 
bukétblted rapidly. Land, being virgin soil, was highly pro- 
ductive end foodstuffs could be produced with ease. Some 
colonists had become prosperous from cattle raising, Indian rice 


trade or navai stores before the great trade began.” 


ae cit., Vole I» De 90. Mary Ce Se Oliphant, 
y Of South Carolina (Colwsbia: The State Company, 


peer 
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Sechaper, op. cite, De 2856 
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‘However, all were not prosperous; instead, there was real 


hardship and suffering among the early settlers. While one 


| group of settlers was employed in building homes or clearing 


lands, another group was kept under arms to watch the Indians. 
There were hardships of climate, marshes, disease, crop 
failures and Indians. In Hewatt's opinions: 

“New settlers in all countries and climates are 

subject to many hardships, especially such as 

are in lew and indigent circumstances, but 

those of the first settlers of South Carolina mist 

have equalled, if not surpassed, everything of the 

kind to which men in any age have been subjected.* 

Some of the early settlers were paupers and debtors. ‘They 
were seeking in the new world cheap lands, better opportunities 
end larger Liverties.5 hey were sometimes brought by ship 
captains and sold to plantation owners for %5 or £6 sterling.®© 
many of these persons remained poor in the new world. Others 
were adventurers or city reggae ag whe soon became dissatisfied. 
Tn the opinion of Howatt, "Gayety, luxury and vices of the city 


were pad qualifications for rural industry and rendered some 


utterly unfit for the froapel mien 4 pees He and laborious task of 


*yewatt, Ops Cite, vole Is Pe 49 
®schaper, ope Cites Pe 21e 
Sraward Mecrady, Slavery in Province of South Carolina 

1660-1770), (Washington; Government Printing Offices, I8d6), 
Be Qu 
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the first state of cultivation.” | 

Many of the first settlers were novices in agriculture. 
Even experienced farmers found that agriculture in the new 
world was quite different from that in the old country. Before 


planting could be done lands must be eieared of heavy timber, 


marsh lands must be arained. Many of the crops they were 


eer 


accustoned to growing were not adapted to the soil and climate 
of South Carolina. Few were . prepared for the hardships they 


hed to oxperionce. 


Oh 


“One of the most Significant causes of hardship during the 
first year particularly was the failure of many settlers to 
giant sufficient foodstuffs; instead they experimented with 
rice, cotton, indigo and ginger as urged by the Proprietors.” 
Within the first year the settlers were reported to be weak 
from lack of food.” 

f “Beriy measures for relief followed two patterns, both ~ 
cases in Bnglish philosophy and practice, and to a considerable 
extent interrelated though not well integrated. One was the 
manorial pattern put into effect by the Proprietors; the other, 


a modified Elizabethan plan by which the local community assumed 


Trewatt, Ops eit., vol. I, De 52. 
. Swarieace, Op. eit o,. vol. i. ps 83. 
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the responsibility for poor FeAl of » 


ss 
Under the manorial ob of Rngland | the ei anton of 
od ® hots ome to work on the lord's estate implied his _Pight to 
maintenance. Due to lack of well organized local and national 


Super t: 
government, the manor took on political significance. Fach 


z ont tebe Looked ‘upon as 6 political, economic and social unit 


“over which the lord had administrative authority. In his 


mate 


capacity as piatitntrstot he was responsible for the maintenance 
of bis vassals. The responsibility of preventing or relieving 
poverty and want rested upon the over-lord. PDestitution was 

a problem of the manor alone. Naturally it was to the advantage 


of ae erer-lord to provide maintenance for workers as a means 


of assuring his labor supply. But other factors alse entered 


neem a 


into the manorial philosephy. Many of the vassal families 
Lived on one manor for generations. Shut off from outside 
contacts, the people of the manor became a compact group whose 
life and interests were closely bound together .1° There was 
no thought of aid from outside SsOUurces. 

Although the feudal system was of no great significance 
tin the seventeenth century, and local and national government 


had become strongly organized, manorial traditions had worked 


ee G. waive ‘Ss qubaxs ian BR. Bs ai pae, pecans 


| Charities ‘and Social Work (New York: Thomas ¥, Crowell Company, 


ete d ae 8. 
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themselves inseparably into the life of the people.-t 
Ee) Carolina was Looked upon by the Proprietors as their 


manorial’ estate; therefore maintenance in return for labor was 


expected. Such at ntenance represented no humanitarian or 
benevolent desire to care for the needy, The Proprietors 
insisted that every effort must be made by the tenants to 
support themselves, but in emergencies food, elothing ang tools 
would be supplied. Repayment of such "advances" was expected 

to be made in work or produce. These “advances” were in the 
nature of the credit system that has characterized the plantation 
area ever since. The governor and council, who in reality 
corresponded to overseers of the lerdte estates, were to deter- 
mine eligibility for assistance and to provide whatever 
assistance was necessary. Specific instructions were given to 
ihe governors to prevent "slothful and loitering persons" 
from Pesctving meintenance.14 

| The first plan of assistance, made before the colony was 
settled in 1670, was a “common storehouse” out of which the needy 
might be supplied. Instructions given in July 1669 to the gover- 


nor and council stated: 


llsaward Cheyney, Buropean Background of American History, 
American Nation Series thew York: Harper and Brothers, 1904), 
vol. Ty pe 292. 


; — Paper Office, North Carolina, B. T., vol. II, Sect. 
16, po 625 Quoted by Rivers, op. cit., Appendix, p. 368. 
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We: having sent a tee of Victualls, Cloathes 
and Tooles for y® supply of those people who 
through Poverty have net been able to supply them= 
selves sufficiently for such snterprize...{the 


 stere keeper is instructed to direct) how much of 


each sort shall be delivered to y® respective 
PO PTSONnSs ees: 


e The oe voyage and shipwreck brought the provisions of 


K the very first pattiors near exhaustion. In a letter written 


by Joseph West to Lora Ashley in June 1670, only a few months 


. arter their arrivai, the shortage of food was described. The 


eabter mad. only seven weeks food supply left, and had * ‘onely 
PRRs & 
eee at a pint a day a man, the Country affording us nothing." 


West reported that “wee cannot Employ our servants as wee would 


es ; + ag! 


E beceuse we have no vietualls for them."14 Ships were dispatched 


Pe a7.) 


POaee 


to Virginia end the Bermudas for supplies. Again during the 


OVvES * 


winter of 1671 the Proprietors had to send to Bermuda for 


| supplies--30 barrels of flour and 400 pounds of beef. Governor 


Teast was Instructed to cake care of these commodities that they 


"be not spent 1dely," but “allowed only to such as stand in 


absolute necessity of them" ; _ and further, to "take care yt those 


yt take them =p pay us in worke | or y® produce of ye country,"45 


13 
Rivers, op. cite, Appendix, ps» 550, 


jygoltections < of South Carolina Historical Society, vol, 7; 
15, 


State Paper Office, North Seiretten : e _ Vol. 2, Sect, 
46, Peo. 2, iivens, sr. cit., Appendix, pe 3 
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i. ey a oneal aaa | 
_- $everal ordinances regarding poor relief were adopted by 


Governor West curing the winter of 1671. He ordered that the 


‘Supplies ‘should be frugally distributed; that all occupations 


fexcept those of carpenter and smiths) should be suspended for 


the planting and gathering of a crop of provisions; that in the 
future no one should be entitled to assistance from the public 
ae ee, ae ; ' 4 : 

storehouse who had not two acres well planted with peas or corn 


for every person in his family; and that slothful and loitering 


persons should be put in charge of industrious planters for the 
purpose of working for their maintenance and the benefit of the 
communi ty.*° These ordinances provide the first body of poor 


relief measures in effect in the province of South Carolins-- 


7 | by which ‘the lords of the estate and their chosen 
overseers provided maintenance in return for labor. 
"In order to prevent hardships and poverty among newly 


arriving settlers who might make demands for commodities before 


their first season's crops matured, the Proprietors ordered, 


on August 31, 1672, that “every man that goes mist carry with 


him at least one yeare's provizion,”*" 


Being far removed from the Proprietors whose main interests 
seemed to be profits, the colonists were not satisfied with the 


a 


py Rivers, Ope cit., pp» 106-107. 


| rp1a., Appendix, p. 365. 
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‘limited comuodities provided for them. Their appeals for more 


. supplies grew urgent. On May 8, 1684 the Proprietors 


Piabexked, vigorously against such appealsa.’® They claimed that 
j since the land was fertile, any lack of success must necessarily 
. be due to mismanagement or idleness. Ina letter to the 
_ Governor and the Governor's Council at Ashley River, they. 
" atated bluntly that they did not intend to feed and clothe the 
| settlers without expectation or demand of any returns, saying 

ner that the country was not worth the having at that rate. 


7 "It must be a bad soil," they surmised, "that will not maintain 
: industrious people or we must be very silly that would main=- 
tain the idle.""° ‘The tone of. this letter indicates that the 
Proprietors had no intention of maintaining at their expense 

. any colonists who sould not. or would not earn profits for the _ 


_ investors. However, "being willing to give ell reasonable en- 


 couragement to honest and industrious men," they agreed to send 


. 
a 
. 
é 
F. 
‘ 


another supply of commodities, particularly clething and tools. 
_ Beset with crop failures, fleods, Indian wars, disease 
and.other difficulties, the colonists became more and more 
dissatisfied. Nor were they pleased with the instructions 
given by the Proprietors to the governors. They had their 


~ A8cneimers Political Annals, Rivers, ope cit., Appendix, Dp» 
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own ideas in regard to local conditions and preferred to solve 


_ their problems in other ways. Again we find conflict between 


the mores of the Proprictors who were steeped in the manorial 
philosophy and those of the colonists, the oe whese 


reround wad little manorial connection. 


“It wag only natural that the colonists, accustomed as they 
were to English poor laws, should come to the new world imbued 
with the philosophy and practice of such laws. It nmst be 
remembered that in England poverty did not exist as a problem 
requiring legislative action until after the collapse of 


20 


feudalism. For centuries of English Common Law, every person 


in England had belonged to some primary group--family, parish 


or village--for life, and it was the responsibility of his 


group to care for him if he was in need. There had been develop- 


ed in England a fairly immobile population, each person remain- 


ing in one community for life. Such immobility of population 


‘resulted in intimacy of relationships, which in turn fostered 


the spirit of neighborliness and benevolence. Care of the 


_ poor or other needy persons became a matter of simple neighbor- 


 diness or moral duty but not a legal duty or public responsibility 


““ 


; 


The. willage or parish became a kind of mutual aid group in 
which the ghurdh: assumed the chief role. 


charles: We Pipkin, " Poor Laws," Eneyelopedia of Social 
Sciences, vole VI, Ppp» 250-254. 
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_ te» (fo the Catholic Church charity was a form of obedience | 


to divine command. To give to an "unfortunate brother" was 

not only a religious duty but an efficacious means of saving 

the soul of the giver,"*4 Monasteries became havens of refuge 
for the needy, If persons wandered away from their "home 

group, they did so at their own rik and were known as "detached 


individuals” or "strangers." When the Catholic Church was 


powerful, poor relief was usually in the hands of ecclesiastical 
authority, but with. the Reformation and the dissolution of the 
monasteries in England, the responsibility of poor relief was 
assumed by the state... Though differing little from the sthical 
philosophy of the Catholic Church, the Protestant Church em= 
phasized justification by faith rather than by good works, 


and the humanitarian rather than the religious motive in charity. 


As a result philanthropic work shifted more and more from 


ecclesiastical to state contrel.24 However, relief was localized; 


each community had some plan of organized collection and dise. 


J 


tribution of alms and of apprenticing children,.@9 


The manorial system by which the over-lord was responsible 


Bey Brown, Public Poor Relief in North Carolina (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1928), p. 55... 


22cneiler Matthews, "Protestant Churches and Charity," 


Intelligent Philanthropy, edited by E. Faris, F. Laune, and A. 
| de Todd (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950), p. 118. 


25 pinkin, op. cite, D> 230. 
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| for the maintenance of his vassals was not. incompatible with 
the commmity plan of caring for. its own members, for the 


manorial estate was a commmity.in itself. . 


ts.9)F¥ith the decline of the manorial system, however, laborers, 


now homeless and unemployed, wandered from place to place. in 
} search of work and homes for their families. . Beggars and 
| vagrants. became common. Laws were passed against "detached 
individuals" requiring them to return to their own commnities, 


ling begging and vagrancy, and restricting the movements 


of laborers from one parish, to another. in such regulations, 
the State attempted to keep its population immobile, its pur- 
pose being, not to provide relief by new measures, but to 
maintain a state of affairs in which the old means would con- 
tinue, to be adequates 

Gradually the principle developed that the poor should be 
supported by taxes levied by. justices of the peace in every 
: parish, such funds. to be administered by overseers of the. poor 
appointed by the Justices of the peace. This principle was 
incorporated in the famous Elizabethan Poor Law of 1601... The 
Act further attempted to classify dependents and to provide 
_ specific treatments as needed--work for the able bodied poor, 
almshouse care for the infirm and apprenticeship of children. 
.. ‘Because they had been brought up on the idea of conmumity - 
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responsibility, the Carolina colonists felt that the plan by 
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which the Proprictors aout limited supplies for the needy was 

y net. sufficient. The problem of relief, to tank, was @ conmmmity 
problem to be scived *y rndramen aid and, if necessery, by 
taxation, 


Before, ‘eae: passage of poor laws ae the Provincial Assembly, 
_ the needy. were asstated my donations and. isgwetes given for | 


that specific purpose. . That such means were considered effec- 


tive, at least ‘fue ‘the viewpoint of the donor, may be judged 
from a letter of a Swiss gentleman visiting in the colony to 

a felena dn. Bern | en which he said, "hough so happily situated 
that nobody w was obliged en beg for food, yet the charity of 
the inhabitants was remarkable in making provisions for the 


nee... - However, contributions aibthio eould not be depended 
upon. as a means of poor reliefs; legislative action was necessary. 
... Early records, show that an “Act for the Poore" was ratified 
by the.Commons House of Assembly as early as June 20, 1694 to 
be in effect for two years, but the original act is not now to 
be found."9 | 
| . + Following the Engiish practice of appointing overseers 7 
4 for the poor, the Assembly passed another poor law on March 16, 


ee menrats History of of South Carolina Under © Proprietary 
sare me eit. 9 oy "Ole o 


o 2e mm omas icant. Statutes at Large of South Carolina. 
(Columbia: A», S, Johnston, 1857), vol. Il, p. 785 
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- 2695 whose main purpose and plan was stated in its opening 
paragraph: 


Be it enacted...that all moneys and other 
things whatsoever that heretofore hath been given 
or hereafter shall be given by any person whatsoever 
to the Poore of Carolina or any other charitable 
use, and not appoynted by the donor to be disposed 
| of by any particular poore or special use, shail 
be paid and delivered to Mr. John Alexander, 
William Smith, Esquire, Captain Charles Basden, Mr. 
John Ladson, and Mr. Thomas Gilbertson or whom any 
three of them shail appoynt to be equally, indif- 
ferently and according to the necessity of each 
person distributed to the poore of this Province 
in general or to the poore of that part of the 
Government for which it be specifically 
appoynted by the donor s” 


In accordance with the English principle of supplementing 
donations with tax levies, the Carolina poor law of 1695 provided 
that if funds donated for poor relief were not sufficient for 
the relief of “the lame, the impotent, old, blind men and for 
children thereof,” the Commissioners or overseers should be 
allowed to take out of public funds "not as exceeding ten pounds 
per yeare." They were also empowered to “employ any poore 
person in such work as to them shall seem mose fitt"; and with 
the assistance of one or more justices of the peace to bind out 

_ poor children "till every male child shall come to the age of 


twenty-one yeares, and every female child to the age of nineteen 
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_— or to the time of her marriage."*" 


The overseers were required to keep "fairs enctmgeag® 
the names of alli persons receiving relief, and the amounts 


given them, as well as all funds contributed and disbursed 


by the overseers, At all times the overseers were held account- 


i es | Dial ee — ean 


able to the Commons Assembly. 

Analysis of the act of 1695 shows its similarity to the 
Eligabethan Poor Law of 1601, Its chief provisions were 
(1) local responsibility for ell unfortunates, designating the 
particular persons to administer the act (2) work fer the able~ 
bodied poor (3) binding out poor children as apprentices (4) 
compulsory taxation for the relief of needy persons. 

It seems to have been the practice for shipmasters to 
bring sick or lame seamen into the ports of Carolina and leave © 
them as public charges to be cared for by the local communities. 
Por awhile these seamen were cared for from funds contributed 
for poor relief, but the burden became so heavy that the 
Asseubly was determined to correct such practices In the © 
controversy concerning such seamen poverty became an issue, ‘The 
care of such persons not only increased the financial burden; it 
aiso threatened the established system of poor relief. 

In order to solve the difficulty and at the same time 
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‘eorrect the poor law of 1695 which had made no provision for 
filling any vacancies which might occur among the overseers of 
the poor, an additional act for poor relief was enacted during 
the 1698 session of the Assembly. The act gave the Commissioners 
Bekah Poot: the power ‘to:r112 any ‘vaeaney in thel> group whieh 


might occur through death or moving away, It also provided 


7 that shipmasters must thereafter be responsible for the care of 


the sick or lame seamen, and stand security for any expenditures 
of public moneys for their relief. And any persons who cared 
for sick or lame seamen without the knowledge and consent of 
the Commissioners of the Poor must do so "at their own proper 
cost and charge."*© mus was incorporated into the act the 
English principle of legal settlement or residence as a 
requirement for poor relief. 

| Farther changes in the act of 1698 permitted the Comnis- 
bieuten of the Poor and seven freeholders to levy whatever 
taxes were necessary for poor relief and to punish delinquent 
tax payers by selling their property at public outery in 
Charlestown, the income thus derived to be used for poor relief .29 

Prom the first, dependent children were recognized as a 

particular group whose needs could best be met by means of the 
apprentice system. They were placed under the authority of the 


28rnid., vol. III, pp. 135-136. 
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overseers of the poor, according to the poor law of 1695. Care 
was provided for them in the homes of persons willing to assume 
the responsibility, the expense being paid from donated poor 
funds, or, if necessary, from public funds. Following the 
English plan, the overseers or commissioners had the right to 


‘pind out the children of poor parents under the terms of the 


same act. 


Se eS eee ee 


'* Yn his message to the Commons Assembly in 1702 the 
Governor recommended that the provinee adopt the laws "which 
are made in England to provide for the maintenance of Barstards 
and Poore People...."99 However, no provision was made for 
illegitimate children at that time. 

“The first reference to any special provision for the care 
of dependent children is found in the House Journal for 


September 10, 1702, when the House ordered that: 


Ye Public Receiver doe pay to y® Widd Bill a Very 
Poore woman Tenn pounds she haveing Undertaken to 
bring up till it Comes of Age to Labour for itts 
Liveing, a poore fatheriess and motherless child 
And to Tho: Perryman Six pounds he haveing Under- 
taken to bring up till it Comes of Age to Maintaine 
itself a Poor Motherless barstard child And that 
this Ord’: be sent to y® Govern’ & Council 
House of Commons for their Concurrance — 

Assented to in _y® Lower House 

Jaz MooreSl 


” ournal of Comnons House of Assembly of South Carolina 
(1702) 2 pe 56. 
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_» An act of 1710 made possible the establishment of a free 
school in Charlestown for children whose parents were too poor 


to educate thems The funds were provided, however, from 
bequests which had been made for that purpose, A supplementary 
act of 1712 provided that any parish could be allowed from. 
public funds £12 towards "erecting a school house" and 510 

per year for any school master appointed by the vestry to teach 


‘in the parish.°* _ 


Review of the steps taken for poor relief in the province 
ef South Carolina before 1712 show that the Proprietors acted 
under the manorial philosophy of maintenance in return for labor. 
Considering such maintenance insufficient to relieve the need 
eaused by crop failures, floods, disease and Indian wars, the 
colonists put into effect other plans, Through donations and 
degisiation, the colonists carried over into the new province 
the English stil eevee and practice of moral responsibility 
for aiding needy persons belonging to the commmity, gradually 
extending the idea to that of legal responsibility. Only out~ 
deor relief was provided, "Outsiders" were the responsibility 


of the group to which they belonged. Thus, while South Carolina 


accepted the principle that care of the poor was a group 


“ae peed: South Garcling, Resources and Population 
iineiantaes Walker, Evans, Cogswell 5)> Pps qis-427 
The Act of 1712 provided free scholarships for five years to 
any citizen on payment of 520 each. 
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responsibility, it was felt that the group must be protected 
against the undeserving poor. 


These two plans of relief, developing in the very early 


years of settlement were particularly significant in the later 

- history of the colony. As the plantation system developed, 

the manorial philosophy and practice of maintenance by the over 
j lord in return for labor was revived, and the plantation became 
7 responsible for relieving and preventing poverty and hardships 
8mong the members of the plantation groupe The other plan, 


by which the sondient ty shared in relieving poverty through 
benevolences and taxes sdninigtered by overssers of the poor 
became the basie plan of poor relief for all persons not included 
in the plantation systems in addition, it became the foundation 
upon which most of the poor law policy of Seuth Carolina has 
been imentic 
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Chapter IV 
Pls x7 THE RISE OF THE PLANTATION SYSTEM 


The TPideewater Pattern 


As we trace the development and the influence of the 
plantation system in South Carolina, we find that it was first 
established and reached its full maturity in a very limited 
coastal area from whence its economic and social patterns 

spread into the interior of the State and finally into broader 
areas westwards Following the large scale production of rice, 

other staple<crops adapted to the regions and to plantation 
methods were experimented with and later developed into large 

j scale production, Of special importance in South Carolina were 

indigo and cotton. 

The geographic characteristics of the Tide-water region of 

South Carolina fostered the development of a plantation system 


based on Negro labor. It was believed by planters that heat, 
dampness and malaria precluded the use of white labor and retard- 
: ed the growth of white population. Marsh lands encouraged 


luirich Phillips, "Slave Labor Problem in Charleston District,” 
tical Science Quarterly, vol. XXII, No. 3, p. 416, 
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B bartered for rum in the West Indies or sold to northern colonies 


the cultivation of rice; long, hot summers and fertile sand- 


Loam-soils encouraged the. growth of indigo and cotton in later 
years; and an excellent harbor at Charlestown made the shipment 
of these staples easy and profitable, 

That slavery was expected to be a part of Carolina's 
economic and social order may be inferred from a provision in 


the "Pundamental Constitutions" for the introduction of 


slavery into the colony, with unlimited power in the matiere 
Realizing that Carolina was a land of "open resources," and 
that free labor would probably be scarce, the Proprietors knew 
that indentured servants and slaves would be needed to prepare 
the lands for the cultivation of staple crops. Governor Sayle, 
who led the first expedition to Carolina in 1669, brought with 
him three Negro Slaves; others arrived in the years following.” 
Demand for servants led, at first, to stealing or capture. 
indians were enslaved in the early days. The Propricstors had 
granted the privilege of selling Indian captives to the Weat 
Indies as "the cheapest means of encouraging the soldiers in 
their infant coleny."® As a result Indians were sometimes : 
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SRivers, op. cite, Pe 152. 
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Governor Moore is said to have granted commissions to Anthony 
Dedsworth, Robert Mackoone and others to eaten trepan and 
: take captive" as many Indians as they could, the profit and 
produce of which Indian slaves were turned to his private uses” 

In 1708 the number of Indian slaves was 1,400, almost 
exactly the number of white males in the colony. Indians, 
however, were never of very great value as slavese They often 
 pined, sickened and died in enslavement; they were highestrung 
and not easily disciplined. Having recently lived in a state 
of freedom in the same areas in which they now served as slaves, 
they were liable to. conspire and even revolt against the whites. 

ee Negro, (on the other hand, proved to be invaluable in 

the development of the plantation system. Distance from his 
native habitat, strangeness of a new country and mode of life, 
and the difficulty of supporting himself in the new world made 
the subjection of the Negro CAsye | f 

John Drayton emphasizes the importance of Negro slaves in 
the development of the State: "Had not this agricultural 
strength been furnished South Carolina, it is possible, in 
the scale of comuerce and importance, she wuld have been 


numbered among the least respectable states of the union,"® 


ta Snabiesentation.by Members of Assembly to Propeietara, 

_ dune 26, 1703. > pean by Rivers, op. cite, Appendix, p. 456, 
sect. Ve 
’ . Syom_ Drayton, A View of South Carolina a, TE We Pe 
Eames 7 p. 146, — 
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Rice had been sent on the first expedition to the province 


in 1669. A consignment of rice was received by Governor West 


on ‘April 235, 1672 as shown by a bill of lading. ‘There is reason 

to believe that these shipments of rice were sent for planting.” 
- Rice was particularly well suited to the climate and to 

the marshlands of the Tide-water region with its black, fertile 


‘soil and its many smali creeks and streams which could be used 


to irrigate the crops. For large scale production slaves were 
needed. Thus we find all the elements necessary for the planta- 
tion system: large scale production by cheap or servile labor 
of an agricultural staple to be solid on a wrld market. Since 


rice brought only a few cents a pound, cheap transportation was 


caneters.. Fortunately the numerous ereeks and inlets in the 


marsh areas, too smail for ocean-going vessels, provided a 


| veritable network of transportation on which local barges plied 


from plantation landings to harbors on the open sea. Herbert | 


Ravenel Sass asserts that by 1690 Tide-water rice growers 


were asking that quit-rents be paid in rice, and by 1700 the 


coliector of customs at Charlestown was complaining of the lack 


of ships to transport the rice available for export. ° 


A, Ss  salley, Bess introduction of Rice Culture in South 
Caroline, Bulletin of Historical Commission of South Carolina 


semen 1919), Noe Gey Pe 4» 


Sriice Hs Smith and He Re Sie. Carolina Rice Plantation in 


‘ the Eaaeies ,(New York: William Morrow an a Company, 1936), De Ge 
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If a man was recognized as honest and industrious, he 
could secure credit for the purchase of land and slaves. With 
marsh or lowlands in abundance, he could extend his culture in 
proportion to his capital. He could live almost entirely from 
the produce of his own farm, thus spending little of his income. 
The surplus from year to year made it possible to extend his 
enterprise, Rice planters invested their profits ors ecured 
loans from English merchants to "buy more land and slaves to 
produce more rice."® 


Rice growers usually counted on clearing the principal 


on a new lot of slaves in three or four years, paying ten per 
cent interest. However, it is claimed that one planter, Colonel 
Black, bought twenty-five slaves at a high price but made all 
they cost him from the first year's crop produced by the 
slaves.?? 

As a result of the high profits from rice growing and the 
low prices at which land and slaves could be bought in the early 
years, slavery increased rapidly.tt 


Out of a total population of 9,580 in 1708, there were 


Mien Be Phillips, Life and Labor in the 28 South 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1029), pe 46. 


W>unlie Records of South Carolina, vol. 23, pe 280. 
il 


Slave prices quoted in 1712 were: Indian women B18; Negro 
Women £57; Negro men £45. Phillips, Life and Labor in Old 


_ South, p. 48. 
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5,620 servants or slaves.1® Among the slaves were 1,400 
| “Indians 15 By 1720 there were 11,820 slaves and 1,305 taxpayers 
in the State, an estimated white population of 9,00014 by 
1734 Reatees éntnenbered whites three to one=-'7,333 whites and 
22,000 Negroes.?° 

This disproportionate increase of Negro population caused 
considerable concern and anxiety. Inducements to white servants 
had been of little value. Various measures had been attempted 
te reduce the importation of Negro slaves. As early as 1703) 
import duties had been placed upon slaves and had been raised 
from time to time. Planters had been warned against teo great 
use of Negro slaves. In an open letter to the South Carolina 
Gazette, March 2-9, 1758, a citizen attacking the "Tagerness 
for Slaves" wrote: 

“Although a few Negroes annually imported might ve 

of advantage to most people, yet such large im~ 


portations as 2,600 or 2,500 every year is not 
only a loss to many, but in the end may prove the ruin 


lpivers, ops Cite, Ps 252. 


1Stndian Slaves (500 men, 600 women, 300 children), The 
record states that the large number of Indian slaves was due 
to the “late suceesses of the colonial forces in their operations 
ageinst Indians. French and Spanish during the preceding five 
rears’ Schaper, op. Cite, De 306. 
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of this province. Negroes may be said to be the 
' Bait proper for catching a Carolina planter, as 
certain as Beef to catch a Shark, How many under 
“the notion of eighteen months credit have been 
tempted to buy more slaves than they can possibly 
pay for in three years! ... I have heard many 
leclare their own folly in this particular with a 
‘solution never to do so agains; yet so great is 
this Infatuation that many examples of their neigh- 
por's misfortunes and danger by such purchases do 
not hinder new foole from bringing themselves to — 
the same difficulty,16 


AD Bas 
Fear of Negro control entered the mores of the white 


population--fear that Negroes, being more numerous then whites, 

might attempt to overpower the whites. Slave riots did occur 
in 1720, 1739, and again in 1759 and were put down by foren,*" 
Eventually the Slave Codes became harsh and the status of the 

: Bok became clearly defined. 

| Indigo was introduced by Eliza Lucas about 1745. Small 

‘quantities were exported to England in 1747. Great Britain 

at once offered a bounty of six pence per pound in order: to 

exelude French indigo from British markets. Harriott Ravenel 

| claims that as long as the bounty was paid {until the beginning 
of the American Revolution) indigo planters doubled their capital 


every three or four years,~® In 1754 South Carolina exported 


7 South Garolina Gazette (Charleston, March 2-9, 1738+ Quoted 


by Ve. PS, Pecupen tery History of American Industrial 
Society | (Elevelanas” rthur Clark Company, 1909), vole ll, ppe 


l’schaper, Op» Cite, Po 508. 


1Snarriott Ravenel, Eliza Pincimey (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1896), ps 10 
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_ 216,924 pounds end shortly before the Revolution, 1,107,660 
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pounds .?? Thus was added a supplementary staples and an intensi- 


fication or the plantation system. 


| 2,087 slaves on his fourteen rice plantations. 


+ 


Pe yy ee 


Indigo was grown on high lands; it was a more delicate 
pient and required much more care and skill than vice. For 
that reason it was not so well suited to siave labor, the result 
being that indigo plantations were not as large as rice planta- 
tionse ms 

/ the piantation soon became a well-organized business unit. 

Experiences showed that the most profitable farm unit was an 
acreage cultivated by about thirty working hands, growing rice 
in the marshy lands and indigo on higher ground. However, 
Nathaniel Heyward, South Carolina’s largest rice ish Gite had 
20 

Tide-water planters, specializing in rice or indigo, x= 
hausted the fertility of the soils yet, having extensive holdings, 
they cleared new lands, leaving the wnproductive fields wturned 
until they regained their fertility. | 

John Drayton writing in 1802 has described early agricultural 
methods as follows: 


 cotal Op. Sikes Pe 292. 


20 etch B, Phillips, American Negro Slavery (New York: D, 
_ Appleton and Company, 1929), pps 240-250, 
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Nature has been so kind to the soil of this State 

. and adepted it to such early and productive vereta- 

 : tion, that the exertions of the cultivator are not 

"© galled forth so particularly as are necessary in 

. _iess favorable situations. Hence, all the art of 

ss "Manuring and rotating of crops have hitherto been 

iittle attended to, and when one plece of land has 

been exhausted by culture, another has been cleared 
a ie weeds for similar purposes, The ease of making 
ftwray s change, withovt the necessity of continually 

N * entiex heaps of manure, has of course led to a 

* stovenness in husbendry; which to an experienced 

_  £farmer would bespeak ignorance and inattention. 

_ * “fhis, however, is not the case, as the crops generale 

iy produce good returns; and the necessaries of life 

; aoreheniye be obtained in this country with as much ease 


er ge 227 pert of the world can supply 22 


_- ° @tae-water planters had es their primary objective the 
 gultivation of produce for sale; their secondary objective, the 


rocurement of provisions for plantation needs. However, as 

4 specialization finereased, planters became less and less self- 
; sufficient, » importing almost all their home furnishings and 

4 ‘tools. Even gardens and orchards were often neglected; fruits 
i wna wegetables could be obtained oubside the colony. Thus 

r ‘the one-crop system, begun in connection with rice growing 
‘ag & Source of high returns became the agricultural policy of 
J ‘Mde-water planters; end even though high returns have long 
Since disappeared, the system has continued to dominate 
“agriculture to the present day 
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Large seale production of rice and indigo required exten- 
give credit, which, in the early years, was provided in England. 
| At the dlose of the proprietary period, English merchants 

_ began to look upon South Carolina as an unusually promising 

- fte1a for investment. Many English factors set up offices in 


_ F. 


Charlestown in order to be in closer touch with provincial 

P Wistnsia, They combined the functions of ehees; banker and 
merchants they extended credit for the purchase of land, been, 

| provisions and supplies needed on the plantation and from such 
practice often became wealthy. 

a Much like the Wright sh /nidriorial’ estate the Tide-water planta- 

tion was not only a well-organized business unit but a social and 

 politieal wit as wells and in some cases a religious unit. 

| Naturally the piantation tended to isolation. Each estate was 

| separated from its neighbor by distance, poor roads and commi- 

: cations; and was related to other plantations by social or blood 

' ties rather than through common functioning. | The plantation was 

& community in itself, a "one man principality," held together 


; : 22 
_ by common interests, activities and a common sense of “belonging 


_._—sCSmiith and Sass, ops cite, De 39. Edgar Thompson, "The 
Plantation: Physical Basis of Race Relations," Race Relations 
fnd the Race Problem (Durham: Duke University Press, 1939), 
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; Out of the intermingling of two different races in every day / 
: activities, whites and Negroes evolved a close-Imit social 
| group expressing a fair degree of harmony and orderliness. | 

| Every plantation had its own village--a set of buildings 

| Pe included generally the planter's house as the center, 
around which were grouped the overseer's house, slave quarters, 
; rice mill. (later, the cotton gin), barns, stables, smoke house, 
, Bhorahouse, carpenter's shop, blacksmith shop, loom shop and 


— sewing rooms where clothing was made for the plantation. on 
large plantations were found infirmary, nursery and church. 

1 _. The plantation was a social system by which whites and Neg- 

: roes,, sO. different in race and culture were able to Live at 

“work together. In spite of the great social distance between 


_ the two, they became accommodated to one another. In order, 
: however, to supervise slave laborers it was necessary for the 
planter to have some disciplinary authority. It was only. 

' : 21 that he should become the administrative head of his 


tation. Functions of local and state government were limited 


ag. meat, if not more, than in the feudal era. Distance from 
legally constituted authority made the planter's control over 
his "subjects" more readily recognized. The "law" handled only 
‘those cases which were serious or which occurred outside the 

E: plantation. | When John Yeamans brough his slaves from the 
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Barbados, he brought also the slave codes in use there”? and 
these codes became the basis of slave regulations in South 
 Garolina. 
st / In order to make the plantation an effective business unit, 
paying as high returns as possible, some subdivision of labor 
was necessary. At the head of the entire plantation organiza= 
tion was the planter who had full authority in the management 
of his estate. But because of malarial conditions in the Tide- 
water regions or the social attractions of the city, the planter 
_ and his family usually spent about half the year in Charlestown 
or in the pinelands. In his absence he delegated his authority 
| to an overseer who was provided with detailed instructions; he 
was expected to make regular reports of all activities and 
conditions on the plantation. One or more Negro "drivers" 
assisted the overseer in supervising the work and in meting 
out punishment. Negroes were often trained from childhood for 
special types of work or were bought for their special abilities, 
Blacksmiths, carpenters, masons and millers were classed as 
_ experts and did no field work. Field hands were subdivided into 
; prime field hands, full hands and half-handa according to skill 


and ageée The domestic staff, includ ng cook, butler, coachman, 


F ®Suecrady, Slavery in the Province of South Carolina, Ope 
2 Gites Pe 642. — | | 
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nurse, houseomaids, was almost a "closed sorporakios," the envy 

- ef other slaves. Lesser domestics included sewing women, 

D dieeon for the sick, aged or children. Such division of labor 
stratified the plantation not only in regard to labor, but also 
in social position and privilege.-* | 

Plantation life fostered a considerable degree of intimacy 
between the family of the master and the slave. In spite of the 
fect that slaves were bought and sold as chattels, the planter 
often came to have a personal feeling for his slaves, who in 
many cases were his loyal “friends.” Especially intimate were 
the relations with the domestic servants. So much a part of 
the planter’*s household were the domestic servants that they 


Beebe considered themselves " family."=" 


: No law emancipating the slave could put to an end the close 
tle which bound the slave and his master together; and though 
4 at times there was misbehavior or even escape, the break-up of 
the plantation brought distress to the slaves as to the master. 
The death of the master usually brought genuine grief to the 
a glaven.** It was this close, personal relationship which so 


 gignifizantly segregated the plantation into an "in-group," 


24 .1114ps, Life and Labor in Qld South, op. cite, pp. 206-207. 


“Sueyward, Ope cite, pe 187. 


x 6y. n. Dodd, The Cotton Kingdom (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1919), p. 75. 
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‘while persons outside its borders were considered menbers of 


an "out-group" concerning whom there was little interest and 
even less responsibility. 
Diaries of plantation days show how completely the planta- 


tion was an “ine-group.e" The planter's diary was usually made 


up of notes on his erops, his prefits, his hunting trips, and 


most of all, his slaves--records of births, deaths, sickness, 


the plantation were limited. In his diary Thomas Massie explains 


the lack of social intercourse: "If I could waive the sense of 


| self-respect that requires reciprocity in visiting, I should 


still feel difficulty in going to the houses of those whose 


7 time is 80 engrossed as to make it umpleasant to give up any 


of it. In truth, social intercourse in this part of the country 


is actually forbidden by the habits of the people."@! 


 ‘Fhus, the plantation in the Tide-water region became a 


little world of its own--a way of life, a way of thought, a 


“design for living"=-leaving its stamp upon the economic, social 


: and political life and especially upon the mores of the entire 


region.“® 


PNM A ee en 


Phillips, Life and Labor in the Old South, op. cite, pp. 
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+. While the large planters were enjoying wealth and social 


_ position offered by the plantation economy, there were many 
‘persons, who because of the plantation economy,were doomed to 
poverty and inferior status,” 

+ As has been said, servants who accompanied masters te 


Carolina were entitled to 100 acres upon expiration of the 


ee ee ae 


term of servitude, Some of these servants eventually became 
wealthy, but others remained poor. Lacking capital or credit 
a to buy lands and slaves, these servants and other smali farmers 
could not compete successfully with large planters and slave 
labor, They were forced to live on high, sandy tracts where 
they were barely able to eke out an existence;”” in some 
eases they were forced to depend upon charity.°+ These people 
_ formed a distinct class-conscious though tmarticulate group. 
Schools were backward; naturally such poor people could not 
afford private tutors. Their children grew up in poverty and 
ignorance. With such a heritage, it is not surprising that this 
class should perpetuate itself and become en economic and social 
burden upon the State. These “poor whites” expressed little 


Rip OY RE I et RI ae 


hostility toward the large planters. One day they too might 


: E. Franklin Lee, Social Solidarity and Racial Inequalities 
dn The South (New York: Columbia University Press, i¢ » De 25. 


SOschaper, Ope Clits, Pp» 506. 
Slipid., p. 262. 
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AF Ors 


_ become planters! Instead of hostility, they felt more in- 


epAterence toward the planter elass.°* The only thing the 


_ "poor whites" had in common with the planter class was a feeling 


of superiority over eae hee ee should be maintained 
under all circumstances. 
By 1759 there were three distinct classes in the Tide- 


“water area~~the wealthy planters and merchants, the "poor 


| whites," and the Negro slaves--each largely a product of the 


plantation mode of life. 

, in the Tide-water plantations, as is generally true in 
any Plantation society, there was no middle class. Only 
planters and slaves were needed, along with those who supplied 
the needs of the plantation. Any emcee ies whieh a middle 


class might have followed were carried on by slaves, for each 
_ plantation had its own carpenters, masons and other craftsmen. 


_ Factors served as bankers and merchants, often using slaves as 


street vendors of their merchandise. In fact, Negro slaves 
SO engrossed the labor market of Charlestown that on July 27, 


4 1765, Chief Justice Campbell ordered that the prevailing custom 
; of using weewees to sell dry goods about the streets of 
Charlestown must be pideced: and that the goods of merchants 
failing to obey should be seized when "exposed to sale 
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- aforesaia."”” 
| Had any of the poorer people wished to leave the Tide= 
water area, there were very few places they might go. Back of 
the Tide-water region was a wide belt of sand hills and pine 
forests barren of resources, They mst either push their way 
through the “pine-barrens" and wilderness into the Rack- 
 gountry, eke out a living on the poorer Tide-water lands, or 
take whatever work they could find in the eity. 

While Charlestown had been established in 1670 and enjoyed 
a fair degree ef prosperity before the plantation system - 
developed in the closing years of the century, it was said to be 
"second to no city in North America in prosperity, social comfort 
and luxury" in the eighteenth énttienge* 
: Charlestown may truly by called a "planter's capital." For 
many years it was the chief, if not the only port through which 
they received needed commodities from the outside world, 
Banker and merchant lived in Charlestown. The unhealthful 
Climate of the marshlands foreed many planters and their families 
to spend several months each year in town. The seat of govern- 
ment for the whole colony was there, the only polling place in 
the colony until 1719,°° Beaufort, the second town to be 


i settled, was not even attempted until 1710, forty years after 


SSsouth Carolina Gazette, July 30, 1763, p. 577. 
eg Cher page: He a {1880} (Charleston: News and Courier 


Presses, 1880), p. 2 


Seay Life and Labor in the Old South, op. cite, pe 52. 
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_ the planting of the eolony.°° Planters who dominated the econom 


ie life of the region dominated the social and political life 
as well. 

] In later years Beaufort and Georgetown became “planter's 
 eities" also. They, too, handled plantation trade but on a 

F eatior scale than Charlestown, and they lacked the wealth, 
‘brilliance and prestige of Charlestown. 

The Tide-water region, though small in area, became, as 


Phillips says, Ma community to be reckoned witny®” 


even before 
the Up-Country was settled. Probably ne area in America was 
_lmore thoroughly dominated by the plantation pattern of life 
then the Tide-water region of $s South Carolina. 

With the development of the Tide-water visktdtien, its 
isolation and “inegroup" relationships, its specialization and 
dependence upon Negro labor, the Tide-water area laid the foune 
dation of a pattern of life out of which developed hereditary 
class distinctions, attitudes and practices which have signifi- | 
: cantly affected poverty and poor relief throughout the later 


4 history of South Carolina, 


TS dns, Sketch of History of South Carolina, ope Cite, De 


Te 


STpnillips, American Negro Slavery, op. cit., p. 97» 
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Bex | pe” The Up-Country Pattern 


b ans 
; While the Tide-water region was enjoying a certain degree 


| of wealth and luxury from its plantation economy, the Up-country 
wae still a frontier region, just beginning to be settled about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. It, too, mst struggle 
bith ‘Indians, erect its trading woxke: end ¢lear and prepare 
‘lands for farming. 

a The Up-covuntry, however, did not repeat the Tide-water 
pattern of life; instead, it developed a pattern so distinct 
from that of the Tide-water region, that at ay the dif- 
ferences seemed irreconcilable. © 
jai Tt was natural that South Carolina should Gevelop two 

‘ rather distinct patterns of life in her early history. The 

; Pide-water region, as has been described, was a narrow coastal 
q trip with fertile soil and marshes so well suited to rice or 
- Andigos virgin timber ylelding valuable naval stores; good 

: harbors and navigable streams providing excellent transporta- 
Sion and communication. These natural advantages led to the 
4 development of a wealthy, landed aristocracy, a plantation 
economy specializing in a "money erop" while buying consumer 


- goods elsewhere. The Up-country, on the other hand, was a 


 *®scnaper, op. Gibs, DD» 249-250. 
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_dand-locked region, isolated from the Tide-water region by a 
wide wilderness area and by lack of communication and transporta- 
tion, from the other colonies as well. 


Pes 
ee 1750, Seotch, Irish and Germans landed at Charlestown, 
4 but unlike their predecessors, moved through the coastal area 

of the colony and settled in the interior. 

_ Following the purchase of Indian lands near Ninety-Six 
_ by Governor Glenn in 1746, and his later treaty with the — 


2 erokee Indians (1755) economic and religious concessions were 


offered as inducements to new settlers in this Piedmont area, 
Bush of the land in Pennsylvania, Virginia and Maryland had by 
this ' time been depleted. Settlers in these colonies to the 
:  REEsee wanting new and cheap Saal were ready to accept the 


ties offered in the uplands of South Carolina and came 


ee the foothils of the Blue Ridge Mountains into the Up= 


Oe a 


jj Sites whore land was selling at ten cents an acre. Being 
|" descendants of settlers already established in the colonies, 
- they gave an "American" character to the Up-country rather 
than the Barbadian character of the Tide-water region.” 


: -. A small French settlement was established at New Bordeaux 


in 1746, but it had little effect upon the general character of 


| 39, We Ball, The State That Forgot (Indianopoliss Bobbs 
“Merrill Company 5 T932), pe 6 
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‘the Up-country. 

Though differing in nationality and background, Up-country- 
men iived mach alike--on small farms, in simple log or board 
houses. There was no need for large estates, for neither 


Siteste nor soil was suited to the staples produced at that 


time. The settlers made their own clothing, boots and furni- 


tures they grew their own foodstuffs. There were few slaves, 


and those few were more or less equally divided anong Up-country 
plenters-” According to Meriwether, there were very few 


indentured servants and probably not more than 500 slaves in 
4} 


. the entire Back=-ecountry before 1760. Being shut off from 


other areas they were obliged to produce their own supplies. 
Almost from the start the industrial life of the Up-country 
became diversified. With the exeeption of salt and sugar, 
little was imported. Carpenters, masons, smiths, hatters, 
tanners, shoe ,boot and harness makers, saddlers, mill-wrights 


and all other tradesmen necessary for rural concerns were con- 


: veniently situated throughout the countryside. ** Luxury was 


mown; wealth and education were extremely limited, churches 


few. Thus, the Up=-countrymen beeame, on the whole, a self- 


40. chaper, op. Gites pe S10. 


41, : 3 et oe 
obert Meriwether, Expansion of South Carolina (1729-65) 
See 


(Kingsport: Southern Pub ©Ps, inte, 1940), pe L172. 
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» homogeneous and democratic groupe” 


ae x ae there were no large isolated plantations as in 


the Tide-water region, frontier homes were often several miles 
apart and social contacts were extremely limited. As a result, 
the Up-country families lived more or less to themselves, and — 
Papetes comuon needs and purpeses, developed a high degree ; 
_. . Good roads were scarce and streams too shaliow or swift 


fees dpvere’: er transportation. There were no trade centers in 


the Back-country.*° Lack of accessible markets hindered the 


_ rise of a wealthy class. Since Charlestown was practically 


the only market for Up-country products, a. system of “wagoning" 
was developed to meet tuenanorketton needs, but was necessarily 
slow and inconvenient. 

People in the two areas ata not know one another; their 
"contacts were extremely limited; their interests divergent. 

Ag a result, the Up-country developed its own institutions, 


3 ideas and interests--its own culture complex, differing in 


Benz respects from that which the Tide-water was determined to | 


| maintain aiid impose upon the Up=-country. Commerce and the slave 


shaper, SR Sik» pe 411. 
“GS s. Caan, ‘The Mind of the South (New York: Alfred A 
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‘ system of the smaller population of the Tide-water must not 
M be sacrificed to the more numerous but less prosperous Up- 
| Shanti ynene. Wealth could be protected only by the Tide-water 
area where most of it was located. The Tide-water planters 
feared that the more numerous white settlers of the Up-country 
would place high taxes upon land and slaves. In order to pro- 
teét their interests, Tide-water planters felt it necessary se 
to control representation in the provincial assembly as to 
“Yimit the Up-country voice in the affairs of the province. *° 
“No provision had been made for local government in the Up= 
country settlements. The parish system, so well adapted to 
eselésiastical and civil administration in the Tide-water 
area was wee *beitewed! cn: the Up=country. There was only one 
courthouse and one marshail for the entire colony--in Charles- 
town. There were no large plantations to assume the functions 
of local government or maintain law and order. Feeling that 
the Gharlestown court was indifferent to the lawlessness which 
 @isturbed the Up-country, Up-country men took matters into their 
own hands and by means of “Regulators” punished the lawless 
_ themselves.*? Districts, and later counties, became the 


ry 

La 

i. 
_- 


#6 -olunbus Andrews, County Government in South Carolina © 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1933), pe 5. 
; #7 yp-country farmers organized armed bands known as 

_ "Regulators," whose aim was to protect property and keep the 
peace. Schaper, ope cite, De 280. 
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| administrative unite of the Up~country. and even in 1783 when 
f the entire state was divided into counties, the parish system*® 
4 rs: @anply rooted in the Tide-water region that it continued 
4 to be the chief political wunit--at least as the basis of 
 pepresentation--until 1865 when the parish system was abolished 
vy Constitutional Convention. Except in name, however, there 
was little difference between the parish and the county as 
administrative units. 


" - Because of the differences in geographic, economic and 


social conditions, there existed within one small state "two 
commnweaiths": the Tide-water plantation region with its 
landed aristocracy, its established Anglican Church and parish 
system of administration; the Up-country, a frontier democracy 
which “imew not rice and indigo or the Episcopal prayer pook."*9 
_ From such differences » increased by lack eof understanding and 
contact, developed a sectionalism which often hindered unified 


sino tay naman iam inate nie 


‘ ‘thought and action. However, as Meriwether reminds us, "They 
é were different, and in many respects hostile, but not to such 


4 an extent that it was altogether impossible for them to find 


common ground." 


*8parish system analyzed in Chapter VII. 


49 
“Ball, Ope Gites pe 506 
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| _ More effective than any other force in breaking down the 
differences and barriers between the Tide-water region and the 

B Bpeweentes was Cotton! With the spread of the plantation system 
to the Up-country through eokrei culture and the improved 


Teh. tae 


transportation systems necessitated by the marketing of cotton, 
many of the differences and much of the misunderstanding between 


a SSRs 


: the Upecountry and Tide-water regions disappeared and a more 
; common pattern of life developed--a pattern in which poverty 
rg 

g end poor relief were intimately related to the plantation. 


The Cotten Era 


: Of greater significance than rice and indige in the spread 
: of the plantation system and in the culture complex of the State 
was cotton; for cotton shaped the course of Seuth Carolina 
story--it revolutionized the industrial life of the country, 


Bie permanent the plantation system of agriculture and seriously 
SL 


i affected the social and political life of the State and nation. 


Tae possibility of producing cotton in Carolina had been 
52 
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- mentioned in England as early as 1664,~" almost a decade before 


Sloaries Reeve: The Old South and the New (Washington: 
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the first settlement, but no records of actual planting are 
found until about the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
; Provincial Assembly, in 1744, offered a bounty on cotton in 
order to encourage its export.°5 small patches of cotton had 


been planted in various sections of the State. Up=<country 
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families separated Lint from seed by hand processes and spun 
and wove cotton cloth for family needs. Some cotton was 
sorted as early as 1754,54 but it was grown on only a limited 


7 eS a S| 
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seale until after the American Revolution. 


ch is 


Upon the opening of the Revolution the British bounty on 
indige was removed, causing a collapse of indigo production 
in this country. Forvnevay: however, lands hitherto used for 
; indigo coulda readily be adapted to the cultivation of cotton, 

: the result being that labor and capital invested in indigo were 
; readily shifted to cotton production. As early as 1790 Wads 

: Hampton had 86 slaves on his plantation near Columbia, and in 
1799 produced 600 bales of cotton valued at $90,000.°° 

| The chief factor hindering large scale production=-the 


- airrticulty of separating lint from seed--was removed in 17935 when 


- Statutes at Large, op. cite, vol. IIT, Ps 615. 


 *orayton, © ODs it., Rs 128. . 
ba “88a cken from Seabrook Memoirs, ppe 16-17. Quoted by Phillips, 
| Life and Labor in the Old South, ope cite, De 98 
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| Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin. From that time, cotton 
_ became a crop of greatest importance in the economy of South 


| rolina, and of the nation. Out of cotton production developed 
_ & complex but integrated system of cotton growing, financing, 
marketing, and in addition, a pattern of life more or less com 
mon to all regions where cotton became "King," 

were Cotton was easily adapted to either large or small scale 
‘production. It could be grown on varied soils; its cultiva- 
tion was mach simpler than that of rice or indigo; lint cotton 


uld be stored indefinitely or shipped to distant markets. 

Because of these advantages » cotten production spread rapidly 
to the Upecountry, and the plantation system, heretofore found 
_ only in the Tide-water area, displaced many of the small self~ 


SUL. ‘icient f aris in the Upecoutry. Money- economy replaced 


ny ~ 
 Self-sufficiency; diversification gave way to concentration on 
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_ cotton. Thus, the plantation system became the dominant economic 
+ and social pattern for the entire State except in the extreme 

: eastern and northern fringes where lands were unsuited to cotton 
_ growing.°° | | 

5 -.... Wherever plantation economy exists, there is exploitation 
of soil and labor. Thousands of acres of land unsuited for the 
growing of rice and indigo were planted in cotton. Up-country 


P caus, Ope cites Ppe 22-24, 
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farmers were no longer content with small holdings. Farms began 
to show marked increase in acreage. As demand for cotton 
increased, timber lands were cleared, thus exposing the land to 
rapid erosion and causing disastrous floods in the Tide-water 
region, Soil conservation did not concern these people for 


there was plenty of iand. As lands were exhausted, new fields 


OE a ee ran ea 


} were cleared as had been practiced in the Tide-water region. 
e Slaves, who before the Cotton Era were rarely found in the 


sountry, were now in great demand,’ and slave prices rose 


Many slaves in the Tide-water region were bought at 


fancy prices by Up-country planters thus producing a shortage 
_ of slave labor in that region. 
_ The one-crop system, already established in rice and 
indige, reached its highest development in cotton.and brought 
sperity or hardship according to the market price of cotton. 


States 


_ Tm the early years, ready markets for cotton were provided by 
; England and New England. These favorable markets and high 

' prices resulted in the practice of producing cotton almost 

‘ exclusively while depending on other areas to provide feod and 
" foodstuffs. Production of corn and wheat declined rapidly» 

_ In 1792 South Carolina exported almost 100,000 bushels of corn, 


_ but only a few years later corn was being imported.°© 


SToliphant, op. cite, De» 174. 


58scnaper, op. cite, Pe 589-6 
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The income from cotton varied from year to year depending 


upon weather conditions and demand; yet once the land and slaves 


were bought, cost of production remained more or less constant. 


Prices of cotton showed extreme fluctuations, bringing prosperity 


one year and debts the next. Yet, regardless of market price, 


the cotton produced had to pay for food and foodstuffs, as well 


‘as animal and human labor necessary for its production. 


As early as 1807 the press was warning planters to grow 
more corn and less cotton. ‘The price of cotton declined within 


seven years from 44 cents to 20 cents a pound, and during the 


. War of 1812 to 4% cents.°” But warnings were ignored; instead, 


the one-crop system became universal among farmers, large or 
small, throughout ail cotton growing areas. Merchants, bankers 
and later, manufacturers were dependent upon it, thus being 


drawn into that vicious circis by which planters risked every~ 


thing "to buy more slaves to make more cotton for the continued 


purpose of buying more slaves to make more cotton," °° 


Org ere pues 


Planters secured a year's supplies in advance by giving a 


‘lien on their next year's crop. Because of the risks involved 


credit rates were high and prices of imported goods excessively 


S9mnillips, Life and Labor in the Old South, op. cite, ps 99. 
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‘In his diary (1905-08) Edward Hooker stated that 


ean goods were much higher in South Carolina than in 


only once a year; vize, after selling their erop."6t 


“The rapidity with which cotton growing spread and the 


which he expresses his boredom with the "Plague of Cotton": 


When I took my last walk among the wharves of 
Charleston, and saw them piled up with mountains 


of cotton, and ali your stores, ships, steam and 
canal boats crammed with and groaning under the 


weight of Cotton, I returned to the Planter's 


Hotel where I found the four daily papers as well 


as the conversations of the boarders teeming with 


cotton! Cottonii Cottoniij] Thinks I to ayseits 


3572) soon change this scene of cotton.' Buty, 62 
alasi How easily deceived is short-sighted maneese 


and New Orleans, he found all "stuffed with cotton." 


Slave labor forced many white farmers from the land. 


farmers who could not compete with slave labor or who fell 


heavily in debt were forced to give up their farms. Some 


“Tbide, pe 284, 


"states northward because "the merchants of Carolina are less 


- punctual and more frequently bankrupts~-the planters have money 


extent of specialization may be judged by the impressions of a 
Northern traveler going from Charleston to St. Louis in 1827 in 


The writer adds. that as he reached Augusta, Montgomery, Mobile 


Small 
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University of North Carolina Press, — 


_oceupied less desirable lands where they tried to compete with 
the planter or at least remain self-sufficient. Others were 

7 forced by conditions beyond their control to occupy sub-marginal 
lands on the fringes of the State. Here they were able to eke 
A out a bare existence; for, with the ruthless destruction of 

| forests, they were deprived of the supply of game which had been 
a main source of food for the Up=-country family. Hence we find 


in the Up-country, as.in the Tide-water, a class of “poor whites" 
who were a direct product of the plantation economy. 

As in the Tide-water region, and wherever slavery existed, 
manual ilabor and menial service became degraded. Every effort 
was made to preserve “white supremacy." There was a feeling 
that under no circumstances should the white man, however 
needy he might be, engage in work followed by Negroes.°” The 
work formerly done in the Up-country by white carpenters, masons, 
smiths, millwrights and other skilled craftsmen was now done by 
Negro slaves trained for such work, leaving these craftsmen 
unemployed. 

Thus, with the spread of the plantation system, self- 


_ sufficiency gave way to specialization; the democratic order 


gave way to class distinctions; the plantation struggled to 


S3cash, op. cit., pe 49. Francis B. Simkins and R. He 
Moody, South Carolina During Reconstruction (Chapel Hill: 
O2)y Pe 555. 
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” ' aa practically the entire life of the State geared to 

p system, and every class becoming adjusted to the 

| or mftoring from it, ‘the problem atpeverty and poor 
owas tiea ¥ up with the wiantation systems “Fast how the 
lon pattern affected poor relief in South Carolina will 
“ in eeiod 
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»  @HE PLANTATION AS A POOR RELIEP SYSTEM 


Chapter V 


Because the plantation system became the basic social and 


: economic pattern of South Carolina, it became the framework 


- within which social policies and attitudes developed. Inas- 


_ much as the pattern was an agricultural system which provided 


: revenue for the planter, food and clothing for the estate and 


eae ee 


— =e 
ete ape a 
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4 @® surpius to be sold, the plantation shaped the standard of 
_ diving 


accepted for the planter and his slaves. Within the 


plantation pattern was developed and maintained the policy and 


seus 


tradition of paternalism, a policy and tradition belonging to 
the manorial system of Europe and interlinked with the English 


_ system by which each group or community took care of “its own." 


i 


4. Since the plantation was looked upon as a commmity in 


¥ 


. my 


a 


~ 


& 
which the planter and his slaves became a more or less immobile 


group, the matter of poverty and relief became the problem of 
_ the plantation, to be solved by its own efforts. To the 
paternalism of the Zuropean manorial system was added a sense 


of protection and responsibility for the maintenance of the 
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slaves ‘who as many owners believed could not support themselves 
in a new country. , 
oJ Upon the planter as “lord of the manor" fell the responsi- 


. bility for relieving and preventing hardships among the members 


of ‘Wis “plantation; for, with the purchase of the slave, the 
- plsnter ‘became responsible for the maintenance dnd medical care 
, of the Slave and his family in infancy, sickness, old age=--in 


“pad seasons as wellas good. 


4 ” Tm order to assure petals care of slaves, the Provincial 
4 Assembly enacted a iaw in 1740 requiring slave owners to provide 
; suffictent clothing, covering and food. Failure to do 80 was 
ie. ‘by a fine not to exceed 203 if not patty the owner's 
“goods. ‘gould be sola.” The owner could not abandon a siave 
needing food, clothing or medical-care. If he did, he was — 

: lisble to “anyone who furnished such eare. in the prosecution 
ofa slave owner, Gbhen; for the abandonment of his a ged slave, 
the Judge emphasized that “as the master is bound by the most — 
- solemn obligation to protect his alave from suffering, he is 

; ound by the same obligation to defray the expenses or services. 
-enother to preserve the life of his slave from pain and 5 
ngere... The duty of humane treatment and of modical 


smith and Sass, op. cits, De» 39%. 
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: » Be O'Neall, Negro Law in South Seuth’ St spekine ina (Columbia: 
| enn « Bowman, 1848 9 De : ° 
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sistance (when clearly iddatid ought int to be withholden."” | 
“ erities of slavery would have us believe that slaves were 
generally victims of cruelty and neglect. Tt is was difficult 
to find proofs of mistreatment; but that cruelty and neglect 
were ‘general ‘4s not borne out by the opinions of the most care~ 
d ful ‘students of the slave system. Ulrich Phillips says: “There 
: was clearly no general prevalence of severity and strain in the 


| Pegime...; there was little of the curse of impersonality and 
$ indifference which too comaciily prevaiis in factories of the 
: | PGdent™ day world where power-driven machinery sets the pace, 
=, employers have no relations with the employed outsids 
- pdongiaatgell “And Francis P, Gaines, who has substituted 
preeiion for romance in his study of the plantation, says there 
, was “assuredly a high average of kindness which expressed itself 
2 Se torvns most helpful to the blacks.... As a whole, the Negro 
who ‘@id his share of the work received a modest self-sufficiency 


of life's necessities, and was not often subject to any form of 


z ++ punishment or of overwork."® 
pps "Phe support and care of slaves was, if for no other policy, 
| @ matter of good business to the planter. No planter would be 


| F a Std. , Be Zl. 
_ SPhillips, American Negro Kaveh. Ope poe Pe 307, 


i. 4 Francis P. Gaines, The Southern Plantation (New York: 
| Columbia University Press, 1921), pp. 250-2516 
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likely to maintain his slaves so poorly as to prevent them from 
) doing good work. Slaves represented a large investment of money 
‘ on which the planter expected as high returns as possible. But 


high returns on.such investments were by no means assured; for 


capital invested in. slaves was "presarious property," ana great 
were 1 the risks to the owner, At all times the plenter was 
‘faced with the possibilities of sickness, disability, escape or 
untimely death--dangers over which he had little controls Ags 


ee ee a eee ae 


Er @ rule the planters were willing to assume these risks. Lends 
were fertile and laber cheap; foreign markets offered high 
prices; end with efficient management, the plantation was a 
peeebte enterpriseé. 

it mst be borne in mind that if the planter expected to 


. oe realiagie sufficient to produce his crops, he must 
make the choice ef buying full grown, slaves at high prices or of 
_Paising his own slaves. His choice was largely determined by 

_ the price of field hands as compared with the natural increase 
i of slaves and cost of maintenance over a period of years. Most 
‘ planters adopted both policies, buying slaves of working age as 
; well as raising their own workers. The latter policy, however, 
; involved supporting a fairly 1ares number of Negroes who were 


unable to work because of youth or child bearing, and assuming 


the risks common to children and mothers. In addition, there 
‘ae the ‘disabled and aged who must ‘be cared for whether the 


ght or raised his slaves. 
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On the Rose Hill plantation of Nathaniel Heyward, out of 


_ @ total of 157 slaves, only 56 were field hands, and some of 
_ these were half- #6 
Prederick Olmsted estimates that on some plantations the 
working force made up only one third of the total number of 
slaves maintained at the planter’s expense.” 
Natural increase depended largely upon the number of infants 
_ who lived to working age. Children were classed as "half- 
hands" in their early teens, and "full-hends" in their late teens. 
‘Under ordinary conditions, if the slave child was healthy and 
developed normally the cost of rearing was mich less than the 
prince of a prime field hand. However, many infants died (the 
death rate was extremely high in the marshlands); other children 
_ were afflicted with physical or mental handicaps so serious as 
to make them a dead expense to the master.” 
‘ . On some plantations natural increase was very high. It has 
ween claimed that Gabriel Manigault's 86 slaves increased to 30 


Teapnesd, os. Cite, Pe 54. A memorandum from the plantation 
record of Capt. Peter Gaillard shows that of the 25 slaves given 
_ to Peter Gaillard, Jr., om Jume 1, 1806, only 11 were workers. 
A notation on March 18, 1811 stated: "fhere remain belonging to 
me at Laurel. Hill 1 invalid, 4 half-hands, 12 full-hands and 
2S children. Total 22." Manuscript in eygennetes of Mrs. Lieze 

Palmer Gaillerd. 
be 
? TPpederick Le Olmsted, fhe Cotton Kingdom (New York; Mason 
_ Brothers, 1861), Wel. fi, Oe Bete 
Ey 
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Sonillips, Life and Labor in the Old south, Ope cite, pe 174. 
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q ment “of ola ‘glaves with young. 3 Seldom, however, was such 

; Ancrease found. Nathantel Heyward, who was the largest rice 
 plantér “in ‘South Carolina.end who had 2,087 slaves at the time: 
of his death in 1881, estimated a natural increase of from i: 
to 5 por cent vyearly among the slaves, although the rete was as 
“nigh 43°? per cent one years? on the other hand his son, 

| Charles Heyward, ‘inherited from his father 459 slaves in 1851 
and seven years later had only 442--a loss of 17 elaves.}* 

| se plbckesé-nerkot price of slaves fluctuated so widely, it 
i is difficult to determine profits and losses to the master. 

i Realizing that the siave was “preearions property” in every 
sense, the planter could not afford to pay teo high prices, 
but-very often did so. Prices were governed not only by the 

; toprice of the staple grown by slave labor, but by dpewikan 
pases ticle inflation and other factors. If the price of the 

} “young field hand was moderate and he remained able-bodied. until 


ee 
he reathed the age ef fifty years” (after which his value declined 


| steadily) the planter had a very profitable investment. But 
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great that in many cases the slaves must be employed in only. 
ithe Safest and most healthful tasks if the planter was to be 
| protected against losse*” 


9 . Before the Revolutionary War, the price of slaves depended 
; nite upon the price of rice and indigo. In 1775 the price of 
; slaves rose to £40 sterling while the average price of &24 was 

; paid "for the most mangy creatures that ever were seen.” at 
: Prices of prime fieldhands averaged $450 in 1830;14 Yet in 

listing prices paid for @ group of slaves which he bought for 
his plantation ‘ . the Savannah river in February 1839, Lewis 
f Manigeult recorded the purchase of 16 slaves for $10,240, an 
_ extronely high price at that time--even more so when it is 

4 _ Observed that only 7 of the 16 were of full working AES The 
others included three small children (ages not givén), three 


hi between eight and eleven years, two of sixteen years, and an 


aged pling woman, the mother of aforty-year old slave included 


among those of working age. By 1860 the average price of 


| prime field hands was $i ,260.7° In: Crawford County, Georgis, 


i, 2 


| : —— by Mason C. nik ies Gaiee ae Duke University 
# SSS, 1940) 5 Pe 268. 


4 
| * Phillips, Slave Labor Probiem in the Charleston District, 
/ 2P- cite, pe 4366 


15pniiiips, Doc umentary History, Ope cite, vol. I, pe 136. 


“1a siiips,- cares Labor Problem in Charleston District, 
| op. Gite, pe 4366 
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“the average price of all slaves sold in _—- 1860 was 
‘hus, “including an undue proportion aged and of children." 

In reporting the sale, the econ Zelegraph | stated that a child 

4 ef eleven years bought ohn “bh. the aoe de land was selling 
for about $18 an acre.t? 

Bins Groat. indeed wers the risks assumed by the planter who 


id such exorbitant prices for slaves, All these risks had. 
‘ to be. taken inte consideration in the maintenance provided by 
: the master for his slaves. 


alae is 


banda Te plenter's interest in the welfare of his whew ‘however, ) 


— 


“ was not entirely a. matter of financial returns. It was even 
: more a. ei of kindliness and benevolence toward "his 

; people." nt The sense of responsibility for the care of the 

‘ slaves, and the intimate Pelationships existing between master 

’ and siaves encouraged a spirit of paternalism on the part of the 
, ‘master's family and a sense of dependence and loyalty on the. 

' part. of the slaves which can be understood only by the persons — 
; concerned. The Negroes on the plantation had no.fear of poverty 


“ser of homeless and destitute old age. They imew they would be 
; 4 fea, clothed, sheltered and given special care when sick, whether 
oe earned wah care or note a 


17 
Sade Docwe umentary History, Ope axes. vol, It, PPe "12=73. 


. yo dapeten; History aN South Garo sne (Chicago: Lewis 
| Publishing Company, 1920), -. 
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7 hiky critics have claimed that the slaves were underfed 3 
eiee Ente” even acoused Southern planters of feeding their slaves 
on eotton seed, Plantation records and instructions to over-— 
Scere give evidence ‘that slaves were suff iclently fed. In 
general, the slave ate whatever the plantation produced; there- 
_ fore his food varied from noavda ‘and rough to plentiful and 
"wholesome according to crop condi tions, efficiency and generosity 
4 oe arersess or planter. - 

a . -»4dn describing the Frierson plantation in lower South 

a Carolina.on which he had been a slave, i. E. Lowery said: “It 

| was a pare thing to buy anything to eat on that plantation save 
] sugar and coffee. But the cowpeas, potatoes, hogs, cattle, 

> sheep and goats, there owas no end to these."2° 

| § Evy Negroes on the plantation were given a weekly allowance 

4 ‘according to need, which in turn depended Upon Age, ability to 

_ work and type of work done. According te Ulrich B. Phillips, 
the standard food allowance for each adult was one quart of corn 
| ‘meal, “ens half pound of salt pork per day, supplemented with 


“sweet potatoes, syrup, rice and field peas.”+ 


SP ay 


| ‘Wenarles iekaan. Slavery in Mississippi (New York: D. 
| Appleton-Century Company, Fai, DP. 50. 


| #807, &, Lowery, Life on the Old Plantation in Ante-Bellum 
| ‘Days (utuibtar tee State Company , 19 TI), De See 


2lpniiiips, Life | end Labor in the 01d South, op. Pe. pe 197. 
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For his plantation in Tide-water South Carolina, Pe Ws 


“Weston rericn ee is overseer in 1856 that: 


- @reat care should be taken that the Negroes should 
_, . never have less than the regular allowance: in all 
"eases of doubt, it should be given in favor of 
the largest quantity, The measure should not be 
struck; but rather heaped up over. None but | 
_ provisions of the best quality should be Sn 
Much argument occurs tn the literature of the period 
regarding the meat allowance to slaves. Olmsted, who thinks 


- slaves were yery poorly fed, states that Louisiana was the 


| 902 Hne waves => But South Carolina slaves wore not lacking 
in medt., °° 

Of ex-Go 
: in 1850, Solon Robinson, an Iowa farmer wrote: 


a 
A 
; only state whose planters were required by law to provide meat 
x 
; 


ernor Aiken's Johassee plantation on the Edisto 


3 Like hemi ali the low country plantations, the 
*“@iet of the people is principally vegetable, Those 
who work "task work" receive as rations six quarts 
of corn meal or rice with beef or pork or mutton 
occasionaliy, say two or three meals a week. As 
all tasks are very light affording them nearly one 
fourth of the time to raise a crop for themselves, 
they always have an abundance and sell agood deal 

for cash. 


22 | . 
- Phillips, seers History, op.» cits, vole I, ppe 114-115. 
ormated, op. cit., Pe 242. | 
' *Amitiips, American Negro Slavery, op. Lite, PP» 251-255. 
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Ori 
Riniste: Clinch Heyward says that Negroes davies plantations 
wan wre 


3 s not given meat because they » were expected to provide “meat 


SY theeneives. Im order to do #2, they were ‘allowed to raise 
tom hogs 2 and were ‘given the privilege of ene and 

es h i Pish were » plentiful, in the ‘low country. “In addition 
te ven sources | of meat, many Slaves raised poultry.2°” 

Per Gaponte: 


The diary of Daniel Ee Huger Smith confirms. Heyward's’ 
Com onl sdae that each family had a garden, pigs, poultry 
& ie a rice ‘field for its own use or for sale.” 
"Spa “Slaves were not entirely dauenree upon the weekly — 


Ol axtrs 

a | ellewance of the master. They sometimes earned spending money 
PSewthern vs. 
on the side. ‘Margaret Devereux writes: “Many slaves were 


AS 
Rouben’ with the supplies ‘provided for them but others » naturally 
Beeow yredia 1 
thrifty, ‘smasned a good deal from the sale of animal skins, 
4 tA tle Eas : / 
from their « own ‘pee=hives, RES, and poultry." Mrs. 


| eS adds. an interesting coment : "one of ary necessities 
od a bag of small ‘change, and as t never refused to take what 
Si brought to me, oy pantry was often so overstocked with 
. “eggs, | and ny scoops with ducks and ‘chickens, that it was a hard 
matter to know how to coneume 
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. garet Devereux, spereeetes Sketches (Cambridge: 
‘Riverside Press, 1896), Pp» 
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, On_the. Pettis of Daniei Be Huger smith, a plantation 
len. was, arranged where the Negroes could seli their eggs, 
‘honey, baskets 6 and other produce in exehange for such "luxuries" 
‘82 calico, shawls, tobacco and stockings. 26 

One is naturally interested in Imowing what use slaves made 
ef: e extra money, Having no fear of unemployment, poverty 


at ok age, they were not likely to save for a "rainy 


Stieten, It is more likely 1 that, ag on the Smith 


| plantation, they spent ait for “luxuries" and developed habits 
of extravagance and Oca 4 ame which characterize many 

peer hte Negroes. today. we 
. _.., Although some planters bought e¢loth and shoes for planta- 


Pe oo wie ee 


tion needs in England, clothing was usually made on the planta- 


. Loom snd sewing rooms were provided in which spinning, 

P weaving and making of garments for the Negroes were done under — 
the supervision of sewing women. Clothing was, as a rule, 

Ber stest. eee roe provided only for winter USE e Plantation 

ree _Show that, as a usual practice, two full suits of 

. ¢ sthing were given yearly. . : es a 

it _ Housing and fuel supply constituted no grebiaess for ‘timber 

* plentiful, the plantation had skilled slave carpenters, and 


¥ lt ¥ mt * u c " « t vi 
 -B8smith and Sass, op. cite, D» 72 
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: ‘Southern newspapers asserted that nerthern laborers might 
in venvy the condition of the en James Hammond, who 

pame governor of South Carolina and later United States 
tor, maintained, after traveling widely in Europe, that the 
t ondition of Southern slaves was better than that of any free 


rers in the worla,°? and Mps, Margaret Devereux, confirming. 


none its opinion, said, "I don't suppose any laboring class 
lived in. such plenty» nd The validity of such statements 


‘the i sine at least a "m 
e's necessities,"°* 
a >, W, 


odest self-sufficiency of 


Petia s bie Pee ge fy 3 ng: 
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Health was a matter of vital concern on the Plantation 
dency disability and death were costly in time, service 
1 money. _ Because of slow travel. and the isolation of the 
| : lan tation, the planter and his wife had to have some knowledge 
) Ritetne. Doctors were not readily available md no planter 


or 
__oimated, op- atte, De 2426 


?, 


5 Sonsshant, on. ett.; pe 197, aN EE is Si Be. bate 
L Devereux, Sp cite, Pe Sle 


eee ODe Git., Pe 25le. 


_ However, the best evidence shows thet in general. 
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aaa to pay medical fees unless absolut tely necessary s A few 
‘planters had taken medical training, — 

Melerta was a constant threat to Tide-water planters. 
“the eras ity rate for teatenks aid children, both white and 
‘colored, was high, ‘The working hands suffered from periodic 


attacks” of "chills and fever." Eventually, however, the older 


“Negroes met have built up a natural immmity against malaria 
which made it possible for them to live and work in swamp lands, 
a / Bvery plantation made some provision for its sick, As a 
pule, specific instructions were given overseers regarding the | 
eare of the sick. Some were genérall while cthers were detailed. 


‘These instructions show that kindness and consideration for 


the slaves welfare were uppermost in the minds of many planters. 


mows: “pL we Weston, a Tide-water planter, gave detailed instruc- 


Peas gut” to his overseer as follows: 
bigest: ren 


All sick persons are to stay in the hospital night 
and day from the time they first complain to the 

time they are able to work again. The nurses are 

to be responsible for the sick not leaving the house 
and for the cleanliness of bedding, utensils, etcse.. . 
A woman, beside the plantation nurse must be put 
| t6 nurse all persons seriously i111. Im all cases 
| - gt all serious the Doctor mst be sent for, Lying- 

fs in women are to be attended by the. midwife as long. 
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gs is necessary, and by e woman put to nurse them” 
_ for a fortnight. They will remain at the Negro 
©) house for two weeks in the highland. ... The health 
_ of many women has been entirely ruined by want of 
to _ care in this particular,54 


‘And “Henry | pean > a an 9 kindness pa affection for : 
th me. st vee 
his slaves as he instructs his overseer: "Let Sem have every- 
EMG SLANG © o.” 

thing he shall stand in need of; he is a good hand but Sicklyoee 


Be kind Se Berom in his affliction."=5 
a eee 
ee on ‘almost all plantations there was @ "stock house" or 


hospital, aeumiis & Sens building equipped with cots, for ali 
: itents able to be moved, One or more nursing women was in 
emg . ‘The mistress of the plantation made daily visits to 
the "sick ?: house" and to the homes of patients too i111 to be 
moved; sho gave instructions to the nurses and comfort and 


ie Ere 
Ome OS 


encouragement to the sick. Food for the stok slaves Was usually 
mee tr 

sent from the Master's xi tehans 

e484 gf ~ , 

i order to help the planters in caring for the health of 


oh een, merchants of Charlestown peakes especially prepared 
B22 LOA & s 

boxes of medical supplies for plantation use. Newspapers carried 

Barnes 

2% advertisements of “Medical Supplies for Plantations." 


" 3 a>. 


" In the South Carolina Gazette for March 26, 1762, William 


» proprietor of a medical warehouse, advertised that he 


 Moariipe, Docume Documentary f History, 2p. ctt., vol. Te | Do 119. 
i he wtheron, o = a De 255. 
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o ppiteae® with 2 
; wrepared ‘to rit out boxes of ‘medicines ‘tor’ plantations 


perhaps ‘the pest ever made up in this province...,” — only 
neers 

to be challenged by a rival firm, Carne and Wilson whose notice 
reads "Boxes of medicines made up as usual, perhaps superior 

| ite those’ so ‘eels boasted by the ) PEOREEA EE of the —— medicinal 
for SE at 2.887 | PNR tare = & 

pps t : 


| 2749, 
of medical ‘books prepared especially fer plantation purposes. 


Tn addition to medical supplies » Planters often made use 


agai Meek, Planter!s guide and Family Book of Medicine was 
Gherles x 
written to instruct ‘planters . ‘Pamiiies » comtry people, and 
eed is 
os who. may “be out of reach of physicians or unable to 


q ieeies them." "38 “mis handbook describes symptoms of mumerous 
Peete BS. sc 
‘diseases, gives directions for a ‘great variety of poultices 


evo ae mst have Sen a “popular mode of treatment, and recdm~ 
a ag treatment for diseases as milé as indigestion and measles 
and gi serious as “eer tevee and snaieea. 

ote os a usual practice, doctors were called only in serious 
4 ‘1 pee ‘In many neighborhoods there were country doctors who 


aT nsgulleal good living from plantation practice. The dcecter 
met ve pate a specified fee for each visit or he might make 
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a contract with the planter at a fixed yearly rate "per head" 

for periodic visits. Some doctors were under contract at several 
nearby plantations.°? : : 

¢ |) Ff lecal doctors were unable to treat the illness satis- 
; fectorily, the sick slave might be sent to the. nearest eaty . 
_ for special treatment. A “Hospital for Sick Negroes" under 
private management was established in Charlestown as early as 
3 ayag,*° _@andin May 1790 Dector Bartlett announced the opening 
of a “comnodious hospital for sick Negroes" in Georgetown. *+ 
3 Charles Manigault, one of the largest Tide=-water planters ‘ | 
sont bis injured slaves to a houptte? in Savannah. 42 
wings “Every plenter had a horror of epidemics, and took wusual 
care at such times; for when epidemics came, death toll was 
_ very bib. South Carolina planters suffered extreme losses 
from amall pox, cholera and typhoid. 

' Im her, Journal, March 15, 1760, Eliza Lucas spoke of 

a raging epidemic of small pox im the Charlestown area, saying 


"the poor blacks have died very fast. even by inoculation."* 


a onan 2 pow’ Pe 253. Sydnor, ope ote: p. 51. 


. = # sonnod. Ie Waring, "St. Philip's —, in Charleston," 
Sprint from Annais of Medical History, vol. IV, No» 5, p» 285. 


en Gazette (Charlestown), VIII, 1476, Way 15, 1790, p. 1. 
: #2pnsi1ipa, Life and Labor in the Old South, op. cit., p. 236. 
reste, Documentary History, op» cite, vol. I, pe 309. 
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“Mhis epidemic swept over the State for about three years, 
“Peach ing its peak in the spring of 1763. 

Because of the seriousness of the situation and the in-— 
“epinity of the plentation murses and country dectors to provide 
proper: care for the great muuber who were 411, private hospitals 

' for small pox ee were established in Charlestown and 
“elsewhere 4m the stricken area, it is interesting to note that 
many of these sea ciaciass were opened at the homes of the doctors 
in charge. 

.. fhe first notice of such hospitals appeared in the South 
ina Gazette of March 26, 1763 when Doctor William Loocock 

- physiedan and owner of a medical warehouse, announced the open- 


ing of a emall pox hospital at his home in Charlestown "to 
serve f6un and country Negroes."** A second notice, om May 21, 
«1765 announced the opening, by Lewis Mottett, of "An Hospitel 
for. Inoculating the Small pox" in St James! Parish, especially 

“for Slaves at als per head, offering also to care for six white 

| persons at thirty shillings per day.*” 

The following week appeared the announcement of the itectne 


hel a "rural" hospital on the plantation of Mr, Chisholme" if 


a south Carolina Gazette, March 26, 1763, De 492, 
| ids, May 21, 1763, p. 526. 
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; Beet The extent of the small pox epidemic may be judged by the 
eta which were opensd to care for small pox 


Bh! “ach int been written regarding risks an losses &o the 
bs an ter ere Giukhbie m death, escape and other dangers, but little 
has been said about the means by which the planter insured hin 
‘elf against —s lesses, “That life insurance policies for 
“slaves were 4n use in South Carelina as early as 1763, and that 
"favorable rates were being offered even during the small pox 


t 


epidemic may be seen from newspaper notices appearing at that. 


she was receiving town and country Negroes at £15 per head, 
fists nurses, medicines and"every necessary," and insuring 
: ete lives, if f required at five per cent.*? | 

. a “a tae extent to which small pox hospitals were used, the 

| ¢ Lyensss of their treatment, and some idea of the insured 
v lue of slaves may be judged by a newspaper notice, May 28, 
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17635 in which Doctor Loecock defends his hospital Smee 
‘false charges: di” 


| Son ie Bee) cre 
“a ‘of my ‘very gers trtenin hielnn Sedna teceunty 
F pupeueagrred an injurious Report that I have lost many 
% Patients in the small pox since the opening of my 
| Sov eHospital: It is incumbent on me thus publicly to 
declare that the patients I have had there amount 
Proce to 463, end that I have lost only 4 of that eects." 
f one of mea Roca ang to MPs Thomas Savage, was 
paver dmsured for £500, | 


4 2 AR» 

- Raa ithin a period of two 
‘ hospital, Doctor Loocock had treated 463 patients at £15 per 
‘head, end had lost only four (one insured), an unusually good 


| William Loocock#® 


months after the opening of his 


record ‘for the virulent form of small pox spidemic at that time. 
the Small pox epidemic which had been se costly in its 


“death ‘toll, and in expense to planters came to an end in the 
| late summer of 1763. The small pox hospitals, organized to 
meet the emergency, were thereafter closed and the routine means 


3 sal care were continued as before. — 

_». The plantation was at all times confronted with the problem 
| of caring for children and disabled whowere in many casea a» 

d. expense to the planter. 

BR a Children were extremely subject to epidemics of uecwtak) 


ia Ooping cough and other diseases. Because of their potential 


| *tbid. yep. 551. 
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; #abie; on tlaren were given special care. In order to preside: : 
j such care, and at the same time permit thetherd to carry on 

q their assimed tasks, nurseries were provided for children and 
. "supervised by elderly women no longer able to do field work. 

i Mothers brought their children to the nursery on their way to 

i “work and took them home at the end of the day. The plantation 
"nursery corresponded to the mod 
plan, De C. Heyward has said: "To the credit of the planters 


ern day-nursery. Of the nursery 


: 4b ean be said that this was one of the first forms of welfare 
work ‘pate into practical operation in this country." 49 These’ 
nurseries, ‘as well as the "sick house" and all other "welfare" 
P “activities of the plantation, were under the general supervision 
4 of the planter's wife or daughters. , 
| sf paenbi0a slaves, unable to do field work, were often used 
4 in spinning, basket making and repair. worl. Othern; however’ | 
were umable to de any work and must be cared for. 
poe ) me slave had little fear of destitution or homeless old 
| 2 ages He knew that his tasks would be lightened as he crew. 
i. ‘older, and that when he was too old to work, he would be fed, 
|  elothea ang housed as he had always been. He knew that even 
| ough his master might be willing to abandon him, law would 
> ‘otect him.\ It has been claimed that before 1800 heartless 
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masters forced freedom upon decrepit slaves to avold supporting 


them in their decling. years. Such eruelty led to the passage of 


“an act. in 1 1800 by which no slave could be set free unless he 
wasjudged self-supporting by the magistrate and five free 
“holders.50 An act of 1820 forbade manumission: - 

_ -eojeIn deseribing. the care of aged slaves in tinwliatock: 
(“Charles Sysner asserts: "No instance has been found of a 
master's peri to care for old slaves, and they seem to have 


‘been treated as well as able bodied hands,"°* While no such 


“road elaim can be made for South Garolina, 1t suneet be believed 
ne 


nile dk 


"that abandor 


ait or sekieot of aged or disabled slaves was 


| common. 

RAS Bee 
: Many slaves ‘lived to be very old. if we may Judge by 

bithe cue Spas 

toubstones in the Tide-water region of South Carolina, Negroes 

mesh: § 7 

See to even greater age than whites.°” Among 92 slaves 


Brevelas 


| ae BAM EH 
. cent) were detweon the ages of 73 and 78 years and among a. 


fg Be 


reer t abe f 

were above the age of 45 years. According to De Ce Hoywara, 
ee * t Pe) ure 

s figure represents a janger pereentage in the advanced age 


4 Bis: wt, ¥ i #4 


poping | than shown in the United States Census | Bureau 1 Report 
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. of 495 slaves at the time of maneipation, 4563 par cont 
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of 1925.55 
Many of: the ola) slaves, being practically hatesis, 

“ pequired personal attention or nursing by young slaves who had 
tobe released from field work for that purpose. 

sek. Tliustrations of kindness to and care of aged slaves . 
F reflect the consideration given the aged and disabled. Naney 
De Saussure mepete thé following ‘case: 


‘ ie “Maum Mary was an old Negress who had lost her 
mind, and fearing she might stray away and gst 


lost, Mr. De Saussure had placed her daughter- 

' (oni admelew, @ bright young Negress, in the house with 
wd to watch lest_in her mental weakness she 

(+ might stray away, 

r 


“wise Norse, a “member of the Vassar College faculty who visited 
the De Saussure family not long vefore the Civil War, was 


mach impressed with Mr. De Saussure's kindness: “It was a 
"revelation to me of the tender care that old patriarch gave 
. ma slaves. Ne wonder rad loved him.” 5S 

os | Great x was the ci of caring for ‘@isabled or super- 
me nt from active work, the total cost of maintenance was more 
‘ i ‘the slave had peen worth as a Pee Beeause the aged 


were liabilities rather than assets to their owner, they were 


OS Tbids, pe 178. 


and Company, 1909), p. 31. ~ 
2114. 


p ennuated slaves. Eb they lived many years beyond taete retire=- 


_avancy De Saussure, Old Plantation Days (New York: Duffield 
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valued at small amounts when sold with other slaves. While. 
the owner was usually willing to take care of those who had _ 
grown old in his service, he did not want to buy old or dis- 


abled slaves if he could avoid doing sc. Old slaves were 
e Grp av: , 
| ame indivi as 


+ * 


of slaves at. acseoneh: in ‘ese, the purchaser paid $2,000 more 


ally: but, with a group of slaves. Tn a sale 


than the asking price for. 85 slaves with. es pede tees of 


"rejecting 10:0ld Negroes. ge 
Fearing t thet. old or favorite slaves ‘papht rail into the 


; “hendsof nk ind or indifferent masters, some planters. provided 
in their 1 wills for the minut sedon. of such servants, However, 
to set the slave free without making some financial provision 

‘for bis future would be of little benefit to the slave, for he 

F imew, not the first thing about supporting himself a Me aa 
band, would, probably soon. became destitute. | a 
per ondn, his Will of January 7%, 1817, John Pulnary Senior of 

St. Stephen's, Parish, granted manumission to his. waiting man, 
ieee made. no Jprovision for his support, adding, however, 

"provided whe be not willing to accept. his manumission, then he 


| 87 
eee Saree .he, choose aither of my children 35 9 master." 


ips, Life and Labor In the 01d South, op. cite, ps» 175. 


Sar. of John Palmer, Sre, in private possession of Mrs. 
‘Lieze Palmer Gaillard. 
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et _ Very. different were the provisions for Tenny end her daught- 
er Cynthia, who were not only set free but given extracrdinary 
maintenance: 


Ordered that Temny be paid one hundred dollars per 
_. «year, to be paid half yearly for her maintenance 
; during her life, and also for the maintenance of 
>» her daughter Cynthia till she arrives at the age 
_ of 14 years and no lenger. Furthermore T give and 
bequeath the use of my Affrican Negroe woman Miley 
anc her child Monemia during her life with her 
future issue and increase during her life. I give 
and bequeath to my Negroe woman Tenny one feather 
. Bed, one boister, two pillows, two pair cf sheets 
and two Blankets te her and her heirs, also four 
go0d cOoWS and calves to be taken from my Richmond 
stock before any division is made, 08 


In evap toimake certain the fund out of which Tenny's 
annuity should be paid, Palmer created a trust fund of $1,500 
_ to be raised out of the produce of his crops. In addition, he 
| ordered his executors to have a house built for Tenny on any 
“of the plantations of the Palmer children she might choose, 

_ to put up necessary out buildings for her and to fence in about 
ih a6 acres of ground adjoining at the expense of his estate. 

* Many pinaters, fearing hardship for their slaves after 

| freedom, permitted them to remain on the plantation if they so 
wished even though in-many cases the planters were very poor 


_ themselves.°9 Preedom could not destroy the sense of responsibility 
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and paternalism which the planter felt for his slaves. if 
‘hardanip was to be endured it could be endured "together," 
"Food, elothing, shelter and medical service were expected 
of the planter in bad seasons a8 well as good. That it was 
cextronely aifrieult ‘bo provide proper maintenance when erops 


t om and market prices low cannot be doubted. 


During the Civil War, it was extremely difficult to secure 
£s : 


supplies for the siaves,. Prices were exorbitant and many 
“needed articles such as shoes ‘ahd blankets could not be had at 
i any price. ‘Elizabeth Allston Pringle recalls that material 
fora coat, "thick but not fine at all" was $95 ‘a yard. th her~ 
efforts to provide blankets for her slaves, Mrs. Allston ert 


up — carpets, and made her thick damask curtains into coats.°° 
fe ” fach plantation prospered or suffered as a whole; there 
was no individual poverty orwealth, With good crops, efficient 
management and favorable market prices, planter and slaves 

fe red well; ir, on , the other hand, c¥ops were poor, management 

_ bad, prices low, planter and sleve suffered hardships. 

: As has been said, the slaves had no fear of unemployment, 
4 8 titution or dependent old age; but, in safeguarding the | 

ae Aayves aba woah fate, the planter, in some cases, was forced 


a was he Likely to séll his slaves for whom he felt responsible. 


# 80 n3izabeth Alliston Pringle, Chronicles of Chicora Wood 
w York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1923), pp. 195-196. 


sell mast of his land. Oniy when all other means were exhaust- | 
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‘There ‘existed in South Carolina, at times, the same conditions 
wht h were described by a newspaper editor in Mississippi in — 
183° tee Lae ; 


ie 38 re. 
oes In this ‘ica ‘planters whose crops aed been 
pin from 100 to 700 bales find themselves forced to 
_ geerifice many of their slaves in order to get the 
_*)© ‘eoumon mecesseries of life for the suppert of them-= 
selves and the rest of their Negroes.... The 
enmtater mist be es to save the wretches from 
ene starved. °- 


WS ee ¥° 

] a » Neighboring planters in more fortunate circumstances 
offered assistance in times of need, often providing food and 
‘feedstuffs. Ho meed for organized rellef was feit. Sursly 
next year would be different. Such neighborliness was not 
always confined to fellow planters; it sometimes extended to 

F small farmers in the neighborhood as shown by Nancy De Saussure? 


_ Once there was a great scarcity of corn caused by 
'* > @ drought. Grandfather came to the rescue of the 
g neighborhood. He sent a raft down to Savannah, 
+. ferty miles away...and had brought baek at hia-. 
expense 2,000 bushels of corn. He then sent word to 
‘the poor of the surrounding coumitry to come to him 
for wheat corn they needed, making each applicant 
give him a note for what he received. When he had — 
le thus provided for the immediate wants of the people, 
he generously tore up the mao batts for he had only 3 
taken them to prevent fraud. 


| Pointed, R. nits, De 250. 
| Saussure, o Ope Cites DPe 15-16. 
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») off unable to borrow further, the bankrupt planter was | 

‘ox ito leave the. land, sell his slayes. and move to the city, 
to, live in "genteel poverty,"59 | only.tn extreme cases. 
\ikely to become one of the trades people. If he could 

| ei sesurasice compatible with his. secial status, his wife 
“ane daughters in some cases provided means of support by .. 

3 ng private. schools or by opening their homes to "paying 
aa to be confused with the ordinary boarding houses 
operated by trades-people.s 

A. It has been shown thet the plantation prospered or suffered 
as a whole; there was no individual poverty. Upon the plante- . 
“tion owner davdlved the responsibility of providing for the 
needs of his plantation group. No organized relief was needed 
Bee icatation people. 

ef, 


/ Because the plantation solved its own problems of preven- 


tion and relief of poverty, it may be said that the plantation 
was, on the whole, a poor reiief ayaten, to all intents and 
purposes satisfactorily instituted and administered by the 


~4 
i 


ater himself. In fact, the system was broader than a poor 


MRR ee 


a ws < 
Ss a a 


eyatent; it included child welfare, health, disability 


< SS ptch B. Phillips believed that oye | planters were relieved 
i. the burden of slavery was removed Conservation and 

ess in Cotton Belt,” in Southern Whigs {New York: Henry 
1, (4910), ‘Be Bs 
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minds US, 48 
a8 | slavery existed ‘ae were. no vagrants, no idle persons 
8S among the nxt It may» therefore, be concluded — 
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Bier In addition Sa slaves who were cared for by their masters, 
f Mar <a ee 


| there were, in South Carolina, an inereasingly large number of 


| Sree | persons of color.” in 1790 there were only 1,801 free 
} 


‘tomate in the State but by 1860 the number had increased to 
9,914.) During this period the free Negroes had increased 
a ss fast as the general population [general population 2083 
ue One ee Ba ; 


_ free Negroes 5.5]. 


ae 


- POPULATION OF SOUTH CAROLINA®™ 


i730 1860. 


PS pe Per 
Number 
Cent . Cent 


Number 
249,073 100.0 703,620 100.0 
140,178 56.5 291,500 41.4 
ree Negroes _ eee AE REeee 2 ee Sy 9,914 1.4 

eee BL 107,094 43.0 402,406 57.2 


*Lee, Ope cite, pe 147.6 
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‘in’ _ Though not under plantation protection, the free Negro was 
q daree2y, a by-product of the plantation system. Some free 
Negroes 1 were formerly indentured servants who became free at the 
end of their period of service;* some were granted freedom. by 


masters | as reward for faithful service; others bought 


| Seas freedom, while still others were the mulatto offspring 
of white masters... Little concern was felt for the free Negroes 
as long as they were few in number, well behaved end self- 

| supporting. According to Lowery, all free Negroes had to have 
some white man to see that they got their rights and to proteet 
_ them when necessary.® 

| _The free Negroes were "on their own" in an economic sense; 
ot followed various occupations, serving as barbers, cabmen, 
+ mechanics, merchants, fishermen and farmers.* Some free Negroes, 
| following the example of the whites, became slave owners. 

- Calvin De Wilson estimates that eighteen theusand sleves were 

' the property of Negro or Mulatto masters in the United States, 
and that a jarge proportion of these colored slave owners were 
| in South Carolina. The list of taxpayers in the city of 

_ Charleston for 1860 shows 132 free Negroes paying taxes on 390 


“Phillips, Life and Labor in the 01d South, op. cit., p. 170. 
“Lowery, 0 SPs Gites Be 426 
“Phillips, Life and Labor in the 01d South, op. wa pe 172. 
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= la: es Boa These colored slave owners had won their freedom and 


ah invested their enmnings. in the best paying property of 
; ALL fees Negroes, eli were not prosperous. ‘They had 
- ete, on the one hand with slave labor, and on the 

2 with white labor. They often suffered unemployment sal 
hardships; henes they were largely dependent upon charity or 
“public aid. As. has been shown, manumission, while benevolent 
4 in motive, ‘ian. often left the freed Negro with neither the 
“means nor the ability of self=-support. Ne better proof of the 
"protective value of slavery for the Negro can be found than | 
in the petitions of free Negroes to becomes slaves. 

; ug ‘one of the most interesting explanations of the desire 
‘for voluntary enslavement was given by William Bass, free 


Sebastien % 
peers ‘who on December 14, ‘1859 petitioned the Assembly for 


4 


the right to "enter into the condition of slavery." Bass stated 
ere 

that his free condition as Negro was more degrading and involved 
ase te ot 

‘more suffering than that of a slave who was under the care, 


otection and comership ‘of a kind and good master. He stated 
Dee rars & , 


er see’ he ‘was ‘without a house or home and lived a 


aay 
thor toe ‘tines harder" and in more destitution than the slaves 
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alvin, De eiteee: "Negroes Who Owned Slaves,” Popular 
Honthay (Novenber, Agile PPe 485-494. e 
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of many plenters in his district.® 
in Oetober 1857 Plizabeth Siinhibier : "free girl of color" 


¥ pers z 


4 twenty-two years of age, voluntarily went into slavery in the 
) Reem of the Abington Circult Court in the Up-country. In 
 gommen upon. hex petition, the editor of the Abington 


_Bonoort wrote: 


“tte is the first instance of the kind we have heard 
in this end of the State. The woman is very 
ntelligent and was well aware that a kind master 
Bi st) as better able to care for her than she was herself. 
The editor concluded taunti ly] This is a nut for 
Yankee philosophers to crack.‘ 


i 


TH yar . 
q The problems of providing aid to the free colored poor in 
the eity of. Charleston became a matter of considerable argument 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. Free Negroes had in- “7 
; creased 1n numbers, but seemingly not in wealth or ability to 
“support themselves. Were they to be eligible for relief as 
' were * deta needy persons in Charleston? Objections were raised 
in an attempt to debar free Negroes from poor relief. 


“The matter came to a head in November, 1842, when Cupid 


ay a free Negro, ‘ applied to the Commissioners of the Poor 
| for rations. ‘One of the Commissioners objected to granting him 


a, 
i 
mn > 


} == 4 
Smni1iips, Dos Documentary History, Ope ak vol. tI, Pe 163.6 


| , aE item from Federal Union (Milledgeville Ga.) 
petobvex 6, 1857. Quoted by Phillips, Documentary History, 
o Site, De 162, 
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pic id, whereupon a committee Was appointed to investigate the 
“powers ay duties of the Commissioners regarding the free ‘eolored 
“poor of the city. The committee reported that since the 

mess were Anhebitents, owners and occupiers of lands and 
“property and subject to the same rates of taxes, they were 
“entitled to relief as well as the more privileged classes 

of the community. The committee expressed the view that "color 


does not exclude the poor Indian ner the poor Negro," and added 


eee s 3 


bE the It has been and still is an opprobrium to our city 
at a place has not long since been provided for 
othe care care of free colored paupers amongst use..s 
is conceded that the free colored paupers snould 
oe wees de® provided for in a place different and separated 
that appropriated to the care of the white 
| brag _ poor--the distinetion of castes must be strictly. 
and broadly preserved in slave-holding communities; 
Daath ie still the sacred duty of preventing the perish- 
of my of the poor, whether young or old, should 
be and mast be performed,® 


oa coumittee recommended {1) that the City Council 
Rve convert the old Work House into a poor house for free Negroes 
until ‘suitable quarters could be arranged {2} that the City 
rancil authorize the fres colored poor te be received, cared 


and employed for the public benefit in the city York House, 


= TR I ae a a 
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and (3) that aged or infirm colored paupers should receive 


BA J irs. 
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&R rt on Free Colored Poor of Ci of Charleston 
Sharleston: Burges and James, 1642), p. 10. 
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4 3° tak le rations from the city poor house.” 
The oT of the investigating committee were 
) | eaten, However, the issue arose again. At the 


Be at tne City, Council on December 25, 1856, Mayor Miles 
“auggeatod, that the Council make some provision for “super=- _ 
annmated and free persons of color"; that Roper Hospital be 
open. to them in case of sicimesa, and that Commissioners of the 
“Poor furnish them with rations when destitute. He reminded 
pe Pernt) mehare that. law and public opinion compel the 
"owners of slaves to care for them; furthermore, he deplored 
the lack of provision for "free persons ef coler who are 

| helpless or imbecile through age or infirmity."?° 

On Jenuary 22, 1857, a committee acting upon the Mayor's 


"suggestions, stated that the law investing the City Council | 
with the care of the poor made no discrimination as to aes, 
“nativity, color or residenes, therefore applied to "super- 
“anmated and pauper free colored persons ste." Thus, free 


“Negroes » Who had been considered a “group apart" and ineligible 


to public relief were incorporated into the commnity group, 
and therefore became eligible to the benefits offered to whites 
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4 aan . With the development of the plantation system of South 
: Carolina, English poor relief patterns became modified. As 


c has been shown, the plantation followed the manorial philosophy 


atenance and care; it selved its own problems of employ- 
| ment, poverty, child welfare, disability and old age. The 


i of local government, therefore each plantation assumed soz 
; functions of local government. The isolation of the plantation 
and the lack of diversified interests kept the minds of the 
_ mental machinery or policy there waa in South Carolina was 


ntrated upon their own affairs. Whatever govern- 


expected to serve the interest of the planter class. Therefore, 
‘though never forming a majority of the population, the planter 
eless made of South Carolina an aristocratic eligaxchy, deter= 

| ning the major policies of local or state administration. 
___ it has been shown that poverty on the plantation was 


ancomnon, but outside the plantation, and lacking its protective 
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care were ney persons whose lot in life had been seriously 


F affected by the plantation system. On the plantation poverty 
. and hardship had been shared by the entire group, but outside 


the plantation wasatkr and hardship were largely individual, 


As the plantation aveteu- expanded, poverty and hardship increased. 
Many | "poor whites" were unable to make a decent living on the 
poorer lands to whieh they had been driven. For them there 


seemed to be no eseape from poverty. Many persons from the 


farm areas and from ocutside the colony crowded inte Charlestown 


in search of work, but often in vain. 


_fo the planter class of the eighteenth century such poverty 


was inconceivable. They were not only caring for their own 


era of slaves, but were accumulating 


"wealth besides. ‘hat the small farmer or city laborer could 


not even provide for his own family was, in the mind of the 


_ planter class, due to laziness or shiftiessness. In a letter. 


5 


_ to her brother Eliza Lucas expressed the viewpoint of the 


planter clase: "The poorer sort are the most indolent people 


in the world or they could never be wretched in so plentiful 


country as this. 


we 


Ramsay, the South Carolina niatewinns expresses the same 


_ Viewpoint in deseribing economic conditions immediately before 
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Pew countries have at my time exhibited so ntetichne 
© an instance of public and private prosperity as 
appeared in South Carolina between the years 1763< 
#5, ‘The inhabitants were in that short space of 
| anode more than doubled. Wealth poured in upon them 
_ ‘from a thousand channels. The fertility of the soil 
as generally repaid the labor of the husbandman, mak- 
the poor to sing and industry to smile through 
_.-:*«svery corner of the land. None were indigent but 
 * the idle and unfortunate. ) 


ieee igs? hes 


are , The, planters seemed to be unaware that the "poor whites" 


wr ba. B84 


| were the naturai outgrowth of the plantation; nor did they 


ze t baat unemployment was to a great extent a by=product 


Bid aie 


&. Slave labor. They seemed tobe unaware of or indifferent 
to Res to the hardships of other classes, With the planter class 


- 


, demtnating the political affairs, it is not surprising that 


coord iinated public welfare program for the prevention and 
| | peltet of poverty was established. There seemed to be a tendency 
to believe that there were few needy POT ASn A. and thet the oar 
| f existing pia of relief through donations or the small local 


Brees tax was sufficient. | ie. 
| As early as Avie * however, poverty had becomes burdensome, 
‘a t t only in Charlestown, but throughout the Tide-water region. 
Tn spite of snavenped production and export of rice and naval 


stores, imports, were even 1 greater. Most of the gold and silver 
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eee up in land and slaves or sent out of the province. 
2 eturn FOr imports. indian Wars exhausted resources 
xpenses tor defense had become almost unbearable.” A 
series ef poor crops, high prices and debts to English creditors 
‘aggravated t the situation. | 

* Most of the Ppianters in the Tide-water region. were Anglicans 
whe te ste. of sherp opposition from dissenters, had made 

: iesn Sparen the established church, supported by public 


ihile the. ostensible object of establishing the Englican 


pe An. South Carolina was religious, the real object was — 


Thal control in the Provincial hanexb ly was shown by the 
ZO in 1706, of a bitterly contested act which divided 
| the colony into parishes for civil administration,” A planta: 


thon | ae a ee 


aowaa system of government common to New England. ‘The 


ish became, for the Tide-water region, & district of religious 


: wayid. 


On with its sparse white rare was unsuited to 


x administration until abolished in 1865. 
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| ets Parish efficers included the rector, church wardens, 
vestry men, sexton, clerk, register of births, marriages and 
“deaths, and after 1712, overseers of the poor. This list of 
officers shows that local govermaent functions must have been 
‘voeueamel to a minimun. 

p suiet ‘Earlier poor laws hed become inadequate, and by 1712 "the 
4% necessity, number and continued increase of the poor" resulted 
in the passage of the "Act for Better Relief of the Poor "© oy 
which poor relief was to be. administered by the parishes, 

_ Each vestry was empowered yearly to nominate two or more over- 
q seers, who, with the church wardens of the parish, should have 
| full charge of the poor and of all moneys eontributed or eol- 
| lected from fines and forfeitures. The parish thus became a 
_kind of mutual aid group. Funds raised by taxes levied and by 
; parish vestries were to be used for poor relief... If the tax. 
assessment was not paid, the texpayer could be imprisoned 
until payment was made or his preperty covld be sold. It must 
be borne in m 
_ ehurch funds and donations and in no sense replaced them. 


ind that public funds were used asa a. subsidy to 


Beer England!s early poor laws wnintentionally had a tendency 
to encourage the poor to move from the poorer to richer parishes 
Where benefits might be larger. In order to prevent similar 
{ Statutes at eee of South Carolina, op. re Vole or, 
ad 594. 
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Paetion and to be assured that only legal residents were given 
"gid, the. South Carolina act of 1712 provided that no relief 
“would be given to any person who had resided in the parish 
_dess than three months.” Offenders of this provision were to 
| pe. removed to the parish from which they came by order of the 
Justice of the Peace; if they refused, they were punished as 

_ ™vagabonds." Exemptions, however, were allowed for persons — 
working temporarily in another parish or for persons coming to 
_ Charlestown for treatment. » 

_ - yBeetion eight of the revised poor law atated plainly that 
"for the prevention of any parish being unnecessarily charged 
with the providing for poor persons," the responsibility for 
—- relief rested first of all upon relatives--"father ox 
“grandfather, mother or grandmother, child or grandchild"+=if 
_ they were financially able. The parish vestrymen were author=- 
‘ized to.order such relatives to “allow the person so much by 
_ the week as they shall think fitting." In case of refusal to 
pay, the constable had the right to "levy the same by distress 


} “upon goods of the one refusing and if not enough distress, put 
"offender in. prison till payment is mates a7 


ire : = ‘ 
“rota, Pe 595. Act of 1768 made twelve monthY residence 
cossary for relief. 
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-" fH placing responsibility for support upon relatives, 


4 lawmakers were conforming definitely to the idea of care by ae 


4 own group. fhe family was the most intimate "end permanent oh 
: group to which one could belong ge hence it had the first respon= 
sibility for aid. 

As in the ‘get’ ef 1695, the revised poor law empowered 


sre of the poor and church wardens to apprentice poor 


“enteen, the male child until twenty-one, the female until 


or married or for a “shorter time as they shall see 

| deriveditient*° mm ‘aadttion to needy children belonging to the 
parish, the children of soldiers were carsd for in private homes, 
i their support being ‘provided by the parish, until the establish- 
; ment of the Orphan House in 1790. ‘Thus we have the continua- 

; tion and extension of the foster home plan which was established 
Seven after the settlement of the colony. 

. Monthly meer inges of the wardens and vestrymen. were 
‘required. In ‘gddition the register of persons receiving poor 

. relief must be brought before the parishioners at least once a » 


sar for approval or disapproval; and those in charge of dis- 
bursting relief mst make annual report to the vestry. 
Various means of caring for the needy sick seem to. have 


been provided. Thetext of the act of 1712 stated specifically 
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1 “stip erott, Laws of Province of South Carolin 
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t the pauper sick were to have “assistance of physicians 

end medicines " but failed to state how such medical aid was 

to pe administered. The most general practice before 1734 was 
te provide support and nursing in private homes whose owners 
were willing to assem such care. 

seo ofhat yearly contracts for medical care of the poor were 
often arranged between vestrymen end physicians may be seen 
“from entries in vestry records. The minutes.of St. Philip's 
"Vestry, Charlestown, show that en April 9, 17335, 2100 sterling 
was paid to Dr. Turner for a "year's salairy," with an additional 
BIS for his "extraordinary trouble with Codner'ts lege.”® Dre 
"Turner seems to have served as parish doctor until 1757. An 

_ entry on April 15, 1768, records & contract for medical service 
in St. Philip's Parish: 

in 3. dorex Lan ‘ sa abuse 

¥ Agreed to allow Dr. Mayor £250 salary-... and 
_~ o> ete cbe allowed for extra cases; 1. ¢., saliva=- 
a tions ee es ca Dones--and he has Banga ie 
yoo teke it. 

PP its' . s 
Increases in the yearly paveesap of the parish doctor testify 
to tag incheasing burden of sick relief, The entry for April 17, 
} 167, shows that "pr. Clitherall agrees to take care and attend 


not only the poor of the parish but transient poor fer £410 
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The administration of poor relief constituted a lares 
portion of the business of each vestry. Minutes of St. Philip's 
Vestry show that many sessions were devoted entirely to poor 
Dpahtier ond binding out children, Food clothing, shelter and 
medical care had to be provided. There were problems of 
“transient poor" in addition to those of "parish poor," 
».» -Free schools, made possible by bequests, had been estab- 
| lishea.in. the early history of the province. An act of 1712 
Dil Saket le the establishment of a free school in ail parishes? 
In 1733. free school was established in St. John’s Parish on 
the foundation of £600 bequeathed for that purpose and £2,200 
subscribed by the mrishioners. Parish vestrymen and over=- 
peers. of the poor had to supervise the education of poor 
_ ebildren attending parish free schools, All free schools were 
supported by private benevolence wntil 1811 when the State 
free school system was established.” 
Philip's and St. Michael's parishes showed that 31 boys and girls 


Vestry records of St. 


ere being “educated and maintained” in 1767.74 


Alipia., p. 90. 
S60 page, 51. 


ease Mills, Statistics of oe Carolina (Chariestons 
furlbut and Lloyd, 18S6), pp. 453 


ae He Easterby, "Public Poor Relief in Colonial Charleston," 
uth Carolina Suet and Genealogical Magazine, April, 1941 
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pot ©°Beeause’ of the burden of poor relief administration, church “ 

; | menibers often declined to serve as church wardena or overseers 

: of ni Boor. As a result, penalties were levied upon them by 
ea vestry; many, however, preferred to pay the penalty. The 


neiel Aiea Ty’ was forced to take action and os 1758 enacted 
ae lew setting a penalty of ten pounds throughout the province. 


P's his sum, two-thirds was to be used for poor relief in the 
“parish where the offense ‘Was committed; the other third paid 
"to him or them who will inform and sue for the same." However, 
“no Semen member could be required to pay the same forfeiture 

or gutye in cither ef the said offices oftener than once: in 


fen years.” age 


Boor relief ‘remained in the hands of parish vestries until 


‘ear when a ‘Vegislative aet divided South Carolina into thirty- 


four ‘eounties 316 an act of 1788, transferred to the justices “et 


of pains. 


ty eourts the power of | poor relief administration formerly 


- mache parish vestrices and church wardans."” 
sae 1790 each district in which there were no apatgvaige courts 
we 3 ‘authorized to elect five commissioners who should have charge 


_ 
| | statutes at Large ef South Carolina, vol. tv. » Pe 50. 
j 1ernarews, ODe cite, pe 16. 


| a statutes at Large ef South Carolina, vol. V, Act 1459. 
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‘ef poor reliet,?® ana a 2795, hs ated akin which had established » 


P erenty. sourts were also authorized to slect "poor" saniinal imine 
‘As a result of these two acts, poor relief was taken out of 

the hands of justices of county courts and placed in the hands 

of comntesionors elected for the specific purpose of poor relief. 
These” commissioners had the power to Aevy and collect the 


a: Aa hos 


“necessary taxes,7° 

Rae tt oral 
Bamber s ; Local Benevolent Societies 
a ee +e Sez 


‘\ 


rt has been stated that tus ne settlers came to South 
"Caroline inbued with the idea and practice of simpis nai ehborit« 
mess and benevolence as expressions of friendship or religious 


oral duty. At first these forms of relief were made 


“through personal contacts or through donations and bequests 
“administered by the church. With the increase in wealth 
“donations: were numerous and often Large; but with growth of 
population in Charlestown, Georgetown, Beaufort and other 
areas, simple neighborliness gave way to ‘ obpunized benevolence. 


No longer was the group intimate, stable or closely unified. — 
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iin from various areas had poured into these coastal cities 


ka Ick . ) a i ae 
F Benevolent societies, in many cases patterned after 


tenporary or permanent residence. 


“Medieval mtual eid societies or gilds, came into being and, in 
the absence of effective public WAT ihinte® played a very 

P Hepbrtant part in relieving poverty and suffering in the 

| eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In some cases they were 


"national" groups or mutual aid groups assisting their own 


SOx 3 
. member's; in other « cases: ‘they gave aid to the needy outside their 


eeetety,; even “strangers” or "transtents."@+ 


ae ee describing the origin of such societies tn the Tide- 


—t 8. 2. 


D water region, Alexander Hewatt has said: 
ee ee Ae 


_ Thus exposed to cevtaateons the, members of the 
‘little commnity Imew that the union of strength 
waa not only requisite te common safety, but both 
“interest and duty naturally led them to establish 
societies with a particular view of raising funds 
| for relieving each other's wants. Though every 
.. . person was required by law to contribute, in pro- 
+ portion to his estate, for the relief of the poor - 
+. of the province, yet besides this there were several 
: ‘societies formed and incorporated for the partie- 
ular, purpose of assisting such families...as are 
reduced to ic ekee iepantis 
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be Ne, of the benevolent societies in Charleston Robert Mills 
has said: “There is no.city im the Union that abounds in so ~ 
many & benevolent institutions, in proportion te its population © 


as Charleston or which are better supported.” Milis lists 35 


olent societies active in Charleston in 1824 besides 


ant 


many Bible Tract Societies and Sunday Schools which did some 
| lief work,25 


The first of the benevolent societies in South Garehina, 


“ee 
[Pe 


= probably the first in the South, was the St, Andrew's 
4 Society of Charlestown organized in 1729. A destructive 


—burri icane— in 1728 had brought great suffering and hardship 
“especially to the poor. In order to raise a fund as a 

4 “provision for the relief of present want and a security 

. against future want and contingent misery,"=* a number .of 
‘Seotch “gentlemen” met on St. Andrew,'sDay, November GO, 1729, 


| and wegen awd the St. Andrew's Society whose main purpose was 


? ‘ull “we * 


"Lo assist Bll people in distress of whatever nation or pro- 


| prenstem 
ie 


It was planned from the start to male the Society jorminent 
end its 8 charity both effective and extensive. By 1732 8700 had 
$, ; 


_" : i = : 
2 mills, ops cites PpPe 428~ 4550 


Ste Andrew's Society of the City of Charleston . 
(‘Charlest ye vg W. Willington, tsi7)> p refa x ot sii. ig 
25 


| The St. Andrew. Society (Charleston: Walker, Evans, 
Sogswell, ‘Jy Pe 686 
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eien contributed in subscriptions and ‘the Soctety had dis- 
4 ares Ro 
se ad B460 to needy persons .”6 Tts early benevolences were 


~ alt ¢onfined largely to the hurricane suffers and the transient 
BMGE Gut letar aid was | given Ls ‘needy widows whose husbands 
“had belonged to the Societ . 

pes oe ‘part: of ‘tts program an institution for elothing and 
"educating poor and orphaned children was ‘planned, However, 
se the ‘time of its yecrinlaigasl ives in 1798, the institution 
had not ey ‘been established, many of its members re suf= 
: fered fineneial reverses during the Revolutionary War. The 

' school WAS established, however, soon after incorporation and 
@ offered educational advantages to many deserving poor. After 
‘ the inauguration of the free school system in South Carolina 
in 1811, the educational emphasis of the Society was suspended 


; is farce of other benevolences. 


Sr Bb ro 45 Raising funds for St. Andrews Society took on a 
light note, as may be judged from the following account of its 

meetings: “For many years it was customary for the members 

to dine together on anniversaries of its founding. On such 

‘occasions it was usual for the chair to appoint a committee 

to inquire jocosely into the condition and conduct of members 
and to report such of them as the committee thought ought to 

be fined. The bachelors were fined for remaining in single 

' blessedness; those who had children were fined for having 

_ the wealth of a family, while those who had none were finsd 

_ because they could afford it, as they had not the expense of 
Caring for children, Such fines added to the merriment of the 

Celebration and at the same time increased funds." Ibid. 
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tee “sianaush beginning as a small group of Scotch "gentlemen," 
“the, Society's membership was broadened to include "any man of 
honor and integrity of what nation, degree or profession 
“soever."?7 Records of the Society show that among the members 
during the years 1775-75 was Oueconnastotah, the great Cherokee 
Indian warrior. and. chieftain.=8 After,.the capture of Charles- 
town by the British in the Revolutionary War, most of the 

7 efficers of the British regiment garrisoned there (many of 
whom were Scotch) became members of the Society.”° Thereupon 
) Pe PEFriotis. members , still Looking upon the British as | 
mies withdrew from the Seciety, so weakening the organiza- 


em, that from i781 to 1787 there were no elections of officers. 
The Society was revived, however, in 1787. According to Carl 
| Bridenbaugh, the relief work done by the St. Andrew's Society 
“was outstanding in the colony.°° the Society is still active 


Bays _ Probably. the best known of all benevolent societies in 
South Carolina is the South Carolina Society organized in 


| 1737. A small group of French Huguenots of moderate means, 


et 2" Thtde, preface, iii, 


aie Pe te 


“t Witaon, Golonial Societies in South Canohings Mims , 


B¥idenbeugh, op. cit., pe 597. 


_teday but its benevolences are secondary to its social activities. _ 
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ce or twice «a week assembled at a public tavern in a 
Ry social way, conceived the plan of contributing "tro 
" at each meeting to a public fund, and as the fund 

ged. _ employing it for charitable purposes. Only 
“Prench wae spoken at first; later, English.friends joined the 
Society in order te learn French, At first called the "two 
‘Batt Club" it later became the "South Carolina Society."°+ 
‘Because of ites worthy aims, many prominent persons became 
members» .its total capital increased from approximately £50 
“sterling in 1739 to about 20,000 in ig02.°” 
and funds grew, many unfortunate families were helped and their 
e¢hildren given education, thus enabling them to become useful 
» » Other "nationai" or mutual aid groups rendered effective 
assistance to the needy.in the eighteenth century. .Among the. 
| "more dmportant ones in the Charlestown area were Ste George's 
| "Society, founded in 1736 by a group of Englistmon, = German 
: Friendly, Bemten, Fellowship, Mechanic, Mount. Sion, Gemtloth, 
) Hasadin and Masonic Societies.” Other societies existed 3 
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elsewhere in the State. While there were some benevolent 
“societies in the Up-country, thers was less need for organized 
Creliet. In areas largely rural, life was more self-sufficing, 
ana matual aid and simpls neighboriliness were practiced in 
time of need without formality. 

_ Of later origin but of great eh erities in relieving poverty 
E in the Charleston area was the "Ladies Benevolent Society" 


3S 


_ said to be the first of its kind in America. The Society, 


_ &@ non=denominational organization, was founded in 1815 and 


_ ineorporated in 1814 upon application of three Charleston 
: ladies.°° fhey wers especiaiiy interested in the hardships 

‘ of the labering classes during idleness and sickness. The 
War of 1812 had disastrous effects upon the trade of Charleston. 
_ By appealing for donations from all churches and individuals, 
‘this organization was able to collect a sizeable fund for its 
relief program, Liberal donations and legacies (ineluding 

© one for $5,000 from a Mr. Kohne) gave to the Society an income 


_ of more than $3,000 in 1861. Assistance was given in food, 
" fuel and blankets, the hire of a nurse or other aid to the 
/ sick. A few persons were maintained with regular weekly 
"supplies of food, fuel oil and 37% cents in money, but only 


|| an rare cases was money given.” 


if a ES fee 3. of Ladies Benevolent Society of 
Unard eston, 0 Ope Cites De De 

. S6urs. As Ee Mitchell, Mrs. Ferguson and Miss Hannah Drayton. 
Tbid., Pe 6. 
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“a urs. Ste Julien Ravenel says: - 'he poor would have been 
“very Oty ote then (1813) but for this Society which, with 

| fuatetous wisdom provided nurses, linen, medicine and food for 
q * afritotea."5° Of this society it has also bee said: "The 
ot ations distribution of alms, the effort to study and under- 
iets ce needs ‘of the sick and helpless, and to give the right 
“kind of relict are characteristic of the most modern ‘scientific? 
SGathoas. It is a little curious Red find them migeeated nearly 
area years (BZOe" n So | 

ie , 2 is interesting to nete that in 18354 Mr. John M. Hopkins 
itixsiimed the Ladies Benevolent Society a trust fund of 
“425,020 for the “relief of the free sick and infirm persons of 


‘eolor,"40 Thus we see that the benevolences of the Society 


et rE ex ye or 
or 


were not confined to the members of the white race. 


Women's benevolent societies played a very prominent part 


etiam, © Se 


in relier work in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
, oe ; 


i 


ticularly in Charleston where Mills qeoerds fifteen such 


he 
eleties active in 1824, While Mills approves the aid given 


these organizations, he praises especially the work of the 


"Society | for the Encouragement of Industry" organized in 1826 
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“some ladies for relief of their own 86x by providing them 
% a In Millst opinion "the only correct and effec- 
en = pode of dispensing aims to the poor is grounded in provid- 
? baa. with work and puebling them by that Means, not only 
ean to their own repport but to acquire habits of 
“snooty which will prove a benefit to society at large." | 

fills recommended | this program as 4 public policy. His plan 
i; ee  egeeamemensd of district poor farms with provisions 
7 fer, : employnent at spinning » Weaving, house work and farm work. 
“These pear, houses were to be supported, hewever, entirely by 


tbutions. ‘Mills expected everybody to “contribute a 


3 “‘Lte2e" he was sure people would contribute if they kmew 
tas iH this plan the commnity would be rid of "vagrant 


— Mtle lacking wiiitann: information in regard to benevolent 
| “soc! cleties RPE the Negroes, 16 is a that there were 


* 


: “ ph os : zations in South Carolina as early as the sa cs hacia 
6 entury. “the "Brown Fellowship Society, organized by free 

| Ne grees, in Charleston in 1790, restricted its membership to _ 
‘g ulattoes: and quadroons. Following the organization of this 
velety with its color restrictions, the free blacks organized 


preston. of a own. These societies seem to have been. 
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Carolina in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and- 
ne mature and amount of aid given to needy persons show the 

: “to ‘depend upon organized benevolence as one of the” 

apis’ of relief. th the emphasis upon voluntary and 

: toe, +" fs not surprising that effective poor reliof 
ities were delayed, “Ks leng'as need was being met by 


a 


etal philanthropy s pavers was not a matter of public 


ae 
ead 


goncern or action. 

=a organized philenthropies were highly significant, 
eadteiecar private charity provided supplementary assistance. 
‘A most” interésting notice appeared in the South Carolina 

| aia for Ostobst 51, 1768, in which T. Lowder, “late mid- 


prs: 


evand apothecary to St. Peter's Hospital,” Bristol, England, — 
38 that he expects to continue his professions in the 
vince of icing Carolina; he offers his attendance gratis 


ea chte are nae Het vee 


— every person in Charlestown “whose circumstances or situa= 


= 


a demands. it," and adds, “The poor may also be assisted 


Kereta ne 


rit advice, din ail eases every afternoon between the hours of 
re 9 oe three."45 Thus we find in Charlestown, as early as 


ait ee a4 


. 
<a 


| @manips, American Negro S$ lavery, Ope cite, pe 451. 
atk Carolina Gazette, October 31, 1768. 
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| 6, a kind of one-man pre-natal clinic bp gets free service 
. the poor. 

| The first real clinic in the colony was established in 
18028 1 when the Charleston Dispensary was pened and offered free 
"medical ‘service for persons unable to pay. ** Small pox . 

4 eee and maternity eare were included in the ‘service. 

F Gity doctora took turns in holding this free clinic. Realizing 
that ee ‘Sank of awe gsanngle had been to _— and indigent 


; zs Shirras ‘ert in his will (1810) a trust fund for the 
i ge’) poor of Charleston.*® in the preambie to his will, 
4 Breas “explained that he left his gift because he was 
; actuated with the desire to mitigate the sufferings of the 
dist paadea:: ease the inhabitants and ‘assist the medical gentle- 
mon in their humane intentions. Charleston physicians con- 


| ‘to give free service until 1818 when a salaried — 


+ employed to give his full time to the peoks™ 


feo ) 
Mon 2 Times (Charleston), IV, 475, May 14, . “us0e. 
. ‘AScharleston Year Book (1889), 0 2 cite, De 446 3 
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F Development’ ‘of Indoor Relief 
pyres. 


Before 1755 there seemed to be no fear that South Carolina 
Simee ot 
might ever have te provide for a permanent indigent population. 
paras Gee 1 


‘The planter class failed to see how mich poverty really existed; 
meas | tai 
they thought nly in terms of their own class and lived accord- 


bP. 0.9% 


"ingly. They had thought that whatever poverty and hardship 
PRiee. «. 


P extoted could be relieved by benevolence or limited public 


f, B® 


q ald, aud that each parish could easily handle its own poor. 
an veerly poor relief was outdoor, no institutions having been 
= established for the needy. 
ae The plan of binding out needy pea orphan ehildres was 
i cappesed | to serve two purposes (1) relieve the poverty of the 
parents, (2) support and train such ehildren for eventual seif= 
: support. ‘Thus the program of apprenticeship and education of 
| ‘poor enildren was considered both corrective and preventive.s 


By 2758 the public poor rate had become so high, the calls 


4 tele fs 
( ‘ 


for aid so numerous, and the difficulty of finding suitable . 


me, © 


homes for children, poor, sick and transient needy.so great 
iz t something had to be done. *? It was now realized thet 
kdaor relief alone was insufficient and that henceforth care 
sould have to be ‘provided for a permanent indigent population. 
Por the gake of economy and endchees administration, institu- 
onal. care was “begun, 


*"Bridenbaugh, op. cite, Pe 596g Waring, op.» cit., pe 284, 
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2750. Paupers snd discharged soldiers from other areas poured 


into ‘the city. Because of slave labor and plantation economy, 
oo p ; lttes for employment had béen few, and the unemployed 
hed moved to seaport cities hoping to find some kind of work 
oP assistance. “Jn 1734 the Vestry of St. Philip's Church 
“nareas a house and gave “proper attendance to all such as are 
{ the Peal objects of charity,” but they did net feel that care 
"and! maintenance of “outsiders” should be borne entirely by. 

q Presidents of the parish, 48 

E | "Because ef the increasing burden, the Vestry of St. Philip's 
petitioned the Assembly in 1734 for the right to erect a Work 
i fiouse, Hospital and House of Correction for the reception of | 
the poor"and others." On May 29, 1736 the Assembly granted 
authority to the Parish to raise 22, 
and %1,000 annually thereafter for such purposes * Evidently 


000 for the current year 


the institution wae ready for occupancy in 1738, for the 
minutes of St. Philip's vestry show that in November of that 
yer r all perish poor were ordered to be removed from their 


1 lodgings" to the Work House inmedte tely.©° According 


ice. Ope cite, De S96. — 
—— oR thes Wols II} pe 32." 
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> carl Bridenbeugh, “the new institution was ably adninistered 


the ‘Vestry and it may be well doubted whether Inhabitants 


ote poor houses in other towns haa better bedding or 
“enjoyed "good # Beife? sO often aa did those at Charlestown." 62 
¥ g ‘By 1765 the Work House, Hospital and. House af Correction | 
‘had becons 0 crowded, conditions so undesirable, and the cost 
‘go burdensome omy the Grand Jurys on March LO, 1765, “pe esented 
ghey court a as a . grievance the Lack of a | general nosyevas or 
"poor house for Charlestown, and urged the court to appeal to 
“the State togislature for aid.o2 On Decenber 15, 1766 the 
“Vostry of st. eet At p's “addressed | & momorial to the Legislature 
protesting against the practice of putting the poor and sick 
Etene may > be and often are pious and welledisposed persons" in 
‘a place cage ly there is "aayly correcting of Slave, a Continual 
Yotse and Disturbance, Cursing and Swearing from Seamen and 


oF 


q ae 2. 

appointed a ‘comni ttee to investigate andl tions in Cherlestowm 
eee) fs res 

and 1 gos to the heseubly the cause of the inereased poor 


 pates ‘in that o3 ty Annual assesswonts for poor relief had | 
ene Yh SE $ 
increased from +B1,200 in L7A7 to £6,515 tn 1766.54 Detailed 


een 


_ *Ipridenbaugh, op. cite, Pe 396. 
esouth Carolina Gazette, June 8, 1765, p» 269, 
Sussgaag of Ste ‘Philip's Vestry, op. “git., tactuber 15, 1766, 
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S4rasterby, op. eit. (Galley Proof). 
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tT 


‘explanetions were given by the Rind tba, among them being 
wealness of existing laws, migration of poor Protestants to 


arlestown, women and children left by soldiers, and migra- 


7 


tion from other colonies. There is reason to believe that this 
report was the basis upon which the Assembly passed an act on 
April 12, 1768 authorizing the Commissioners of the E Baneene* 
and Customs House to erect a poor house on four acres of land 


belonging to the city of Charlestown.” 


The Commissioners were 
authorized to issue certificates not exceeding $2,000, and 

the high duty on wine was continued to risk said certificates. 
The act further stated that "said poor should be placed therein 
and managed aa laws direct, and the present work house shall 

be used only as a house of confinement and correction, and all 
fugitive seamen, runaway slaves, vagrants and disorderly persons, 


#56 section Six of the act 


4 
ZZ 
3 
3 
: 
fi 
: 
5 
i 
t 


bond or free, placed therein. 


_ ineluded provisions for a burial ground for "strangers and 
white transients” dying in Cherlestown. 

é Although located in St. Philip's Parish, this poor house 
was to be a state institution providing relief for any needy 
| person from any parish in the State. .Thus we have, in the 

st of 1768, the segregation of the poor into an institution 


le Statutes at Large of South Carolina, op. cit., vol. VII, 
| te 90-92. 
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ana prisoners, vagrants and sick» Taig poor house, 

: lished in Charlestown, was the forerunner of the county 
a xe house so long dominant in poor Liens 

hag The. transient poor" constituted a “peal ‘poodles in South 
‘GaroLina | in the latter helf of the century. They were atteched 
to all group which felt a sense of responsibility for them or 

hi srliness toward Pe ice some of the benevolent soaietica, 
particularly < St. Andrews, hed felt great pity for needy 

Werais ‘fents™ and had contributed to thei+ maintenance. But 


Bait ait had Ereatiy ‘Increased the burdens of poor relief 
57 


ay the towns and cities in which they had congregated. 
| In 1749 the Vestrymen of St. Philip's Pariah secured one 
} tis foe permission to éutabitan in Chae lostens a marine 
Disaster for ‘sick sailors and peo Neraneient® “parnens.*! 
the Vestry’s 3 petition erew out of pees se neg eg for as 

j ‘the petition stated: 


eee wee 


Prin The harbouring of sick sailors...in the several 
_—s«s«§{kttle punch houses in the most crowded and con- 
ba Phy. _.fined parts of Charlestown hath proved very of- 

. fensive and injurious to many of the inhabitants... 
.. _ by reason of the noisome smells emitted from the 
~~ said houses, “and the bad attendance, nursing and 

: provisions and accommodations these miserable 
objects aaneratiy . find in such lodgings md the 


 S%pastorvy, op. cit. 
|, ppbtatutes at Large of South Carolina, op. cit., vol, Iii, 
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gress mortality amongst them...mst necessarily 
da to...increase infectious > viisseere irae and. 


poe piggy: grea ail 
a i ceercits to the terms of the act of 1749, expenses of 
sick soldiers were to be borne by ship masters. In case 
7 of neglect ‘or refusal to pay such expense, ehureh wardens 
; are’ aithorized to sue the owners of the ship. . Thereafter 
gpatlors were forbidden to be cared: for in private homes. The 
act also provided that "transient sick" in time of epidemic 
q er general sickness were to be cared for in “said public hospital 


peer: Minutes of SE. Fnsai pee Pariah in 1770 record great increase 


of "transient poor." For April 29,. 1775, the record shows the 
salary of the parish docter to be S285 for “parish poor” and 

‘BAIS for "transient poor." ®4 : : 
: Bees Applications for assistance in caring for "transient poor" 


“were made by St. Philip's Parish to the Assembly, and in 1784 
“the Assembly appropriated 5800 for auch purpose eventually 
ine: easing this sum to 51,000 a year from 1785 to 1795.5" 


es SF rig ee 
m . weed 


Ss Wir ening. Ops Cite, Po 2866 


- SCstetutes at Large of South Carolins, op. cit., vol. III, 


54, pnitipts church Vestry Journal (1761-95), p. 233. 
g oe. Croft Williams, Social Problems of gout Sarokiee 
spiel i cau State Company, dp BDesdBe |. 
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Bas: ‘4 ls ss) Institutions for Children 


; me American Revolution brought great hardships to South 


‘Much fighting was done on the soil of the State. 

lt aC me homes were destroyed; hundreds of the ablest men 
“were ‘willed or mained in battle. ‘Many slaves were killed or 

4 carried away by the British; other slaves were used in erecting 


| f4 cations or in spinning and weaving clothing. Live 
"stock was carriod away; fields lay ueultivated. In addition, 
‘the State was faced with a heavy war debt at a time when money 
4 was badly needed to rebuild homes and gees farming operations 
fesin. | 


Stray: 


‘As a a ate of the War, numbers of children were Tere 
‘fatheriess.©> Needy orphan ehiidren had heretofore been cared 

; ‘for ‘in free or boarding homes; so had the children of soldters.°* 
"Because of the increased mumber left orphaned or homeless by the 
Wa "s outdoor relief for them would be very costly. ‘There was 


| no den ot 80 many ehildren in the poor house; nor was the 


sentiment was aroused end a movement ‘to establish an orphanage 


‘the care of such children was beren around 1780. 


es ree) re . 


ag has been claimed that in the Ninety-Six District alone 
“e were 1,400 widows. Oliphant, o 2p Gites De 155. 


hax, Philip's Vestry Journal shows that children of soldiers 
ere cared for in soi homes, their support being provided 
the parish. 
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A ‘legislative act of 1783, incorporating the city of 

“Charleston had placed upon the City Council the responsibility 
(of mintatntng poor children, In 1790 an ordinance was passed 
: - ee Beg sie tivs Assembly for the erection and establishment 


Faahth Freee 


opiteete poor orphan children and children of poor and 

. “@issblea parents who were unable to maintain them, 65 
In order to make aid effective at once, houses were hired 

a many ‘ehildren received immediate support and education. The 


gorneratone for the new institution was laid in i792, and on 
Oetober 18, 1794, one hundred and fifteen children were 
; “transferred from the hired houses to the new buildings. The 
: Orphan House was to be administered by nine commissioners 
chosen - for that FOr PORe » However, the commissioners were under 
ne pantrol of the Charleston City Council, 

The first public trust in South Carolina was created by 
' a legislative act of 1799 by which all property in St. Philip's 
= St. ‘Michael's Parishes ' "now escheated or hereafter to 
Bie escheated to ‘ne State," ‘not exceeding $50,000, should be 
Meatea 1. in the City Hound. of Charleston for the benefit of 
-the Orphan House °° 


psa lasted Yesr Book (1900), 22. cite, pe 40. 
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Orphen beys were supported and educated until the age of 
p Peerteen, end.eiris until twelve. They were then indented to some 
"suitable citizen” for a term of service. Children thus bound 


"were divided inte nine classes, one of which was assigned to 


each coumissioner of the Orphan House who was supposed to 
wisit them occasionally and see that proper care was given 
_ them by the persons to whom they were indented. | ! 
_. Writing in 1802 John Drayton stated that since the opening 


of the Orphan House in 1790, 941 boys and 554 girls hed been 
"entered at an annual expense of $13,342.°7 

.... The second oldest institution for children in the Carolinas 
'was the John de la Howe School established in 1797. ‘The estab- 
 Uishment of this school is said to represent one of the first 

" Instances of individual philanthrepy in history of child caring 
4 institutions in the United States3°° 
John de la Hows School was the first manual-labor school in 


the claim is made that the 


the United States. 


Beier ce 


i om de la Howe, a French emigrant who had come to 


re wth Carolina in 1760 mratenes with a group of French Huguenots, 


settled in the thinly papale ted Abbeville district. He 


ably conceived the ides of py em Ne an ee ee 


1 67 THe 
bate Drayton, 9 Ops catine Pe 216s 


bs "BLetorieal Sketch of John de lea Howe school, ne te of 
=} Section of Duke Endowment (TSsT), ws Se 
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“gehool from an article, "Plan of Rducation for Country Life" 


ra an English publication. In his will he mentions the article 
as ‘suggesting a plan for “establishing schools in a new country 
“where ‘the inhabitants are thinly settled and whose children are 
to be ‘educated with special reference to country life. 169 

e the 


“ Aecording to ‘the terms of his will in 1796, a strange and 
Stine. 


| document, de la Howe left his eatate to the Agricultural 
Beatty” of South Carolina’? whichwas authorized to establish 

1 on his plantation an agricultural school for the education of 

D ucive poor boys and twelve poor girls who have been residents 

4 of Abbeville district for six years. Orphan children were to . 

t be given preference, ‘The children were to be given their beard 


; and « elothing. De la Howe suggested, however, that they should 


: mfacture : such ‘of their clothing themselves as could be 
made out of the produce on the farm”? 


ee a Be 10. 


 necanse of the disorganization of agriculture during the 
Anorican Revolution, the “South Carolina Seciety for Promoting 

a improving Agriculture and Other Rural Concerns" was 
Orgenized in 1785. Its name was changed in 1795 to the ; 
Agr icoultural Seciety of South Carolina." Wallace, ops» cite, 
Y Bop. ldap, Dies 5766 


aa de ta Howe had sagahhar. ideas may be shown in his 
structions regarding bedding: "I do wish and reconmend the 
| fase’ ef Beach leaves gathered before the frost and dried in 
| the shade for bedliing as the leaves of the beach tree, cured as 
mtioned, make as comfortable md far more healthy bedding 
Ritson feathers as they will remain good for four or five years 
and may easily be renewed (continued on the following page) 


‘ which appeared in the April 1787 issue of the Columbian Magazine, 
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The course of study was Sak int kery prescribed. Boys were 


:dy readings Jet Ging arithmetic, principles of geography 

pr "so far as to pander thes versed in practical 

8 ARES. Girls were to study reading, writing and the 

ar common % rules of arithmetic." In addition both boys and 

. were to be instructed in "such chymical principles ag 

the success of their different operations depend upon, as 

matting, brewing, aistilling, baking, fixing different i a 

‘making vinegar, soap, cheese, butter, otc. ete." ”” 

i. In addition to twenty-four children especially provided for, 
er children in the neighborhood were given free instruce- 

tion, and those who could afford £%, at such rate as they and - 


the master should agree upon. No religious qualifications 


‘restricted attendance at the farm school, and teachers were 
warned against "meddling with the speculative end controverted 
‘points or with such as constitute the particular character of 
any sect." If funds were adequate, children who had completed 
their education after at least five years at the school were 
to. receive from the trustees "such gratification in cattle" 
fae they should think expedient. In the event of fatiure of 


eh betas’ introduced amomgst the poorer class of citizens 
(whose ‘bedding is now a blanket) they may thereby enjoy one 
that. is conto table and healthy. Historical Sketch, op. cite, 
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the Agricultural Society to exercise his will, de la Howe 
‘authorized the State Legislature to appoint trustees who should 
assume the responsibility. 

‘The school was opened in 1797 as the "Lethe Agricultural 
Seminary.” For nine years the Agricultural Society administered 
‘the estate’® and the school, but in 1805 surrendered its trust 
0 a board of ‘trustess selected by the Legislature. 

Pew records of the activities of the school are avallable, 
Reports to the Legislature were in the nature of defense of 
the trustees against charges of mismanaging the estate. Aged 

_ residents of Abbeville recall that the children were not allowed 
to leave the institution exeept to attend church services, 


ee eee a 


end that Little recreation was provided. 

\ Dering the Reconstruction Era the de la Howe School 
Ta stanaten in South Carolina which was not placed 
Seaddectavpe-bae regime.’* However, Negroes were placed on 
the board of trustees, and in the éutenbtedon Negro overseer 

8 in charge of the school with the privilege of punishing the 


ys as he saw fit. It is claimed that boys were sometimes 


ant! 4 


The estate of ris la Howe “‘eecurlebed of mors than 2, 000 
acres divided into many tracts; but all tracts were of. inferior 
Value and unsalable. ‘The appraisal value of the estate in 

A pe 1797 was only $5,458,087. Ibid., p. 12. 


"Atbid., Pe 20. 
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hipped almost to death. ’° By the fortunes of the Civil War 
amch ‘of the school ‘3 endowment: was swept. AWAY. ‘The fund had 
"shrunk from $47,000 in 1859 te $10,000 in 1983.76 


Prom the time the school began until 1918 when it was 


F petea under direct control of the Legislature, the average 
"enrollment was twelve boys and twelve girls. Day peaberees 
at times, increased the enroliment to thirty. Since 1918 the 
“privileges of the school have been extended throughout the 
State. “In that year, the name of the School was changed to 

_ the "Doctor John de la Howe Industrial School," 

The purpose of the school today is to receive and train, 

free of charge, neglected and dependent children who are of 

: good character and normal mentality. No discrimination is 
made against illegitimate children. The school is supervised 
by a@ board of seven trustees, appointed by the Governor and 


confirmed by the Senate. This board tata tem the superintendent 
and. directs the general policies, The present income of the 
‘achool is. derived from atate appropriations supplemented, 

' since’ 1932, by contributions from the Dike Endowment Fund. 

e Thus, for a century and a half, John de la Hows's ideas 


hey 


e f education for poor children have been in effect, and while 
Brie, : 
inte 
ear ae 
the Ee 
: *Haumond, 9 op. 2° an pe a74, 
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“his ideas may appear strange and out of date today, he made 
possible an institution which has been of great value to the 
| ‘State. 
: While institutional care of children had its origin in 
‘English practice, it had little plantation sifnificance,. 
"However, és la Howe, an Up-country plantation owner, gave to 

_ the state of South Carolina one of its first institutions for 
and one which, by virtue of its agricultural emphasis, 


woe: likely to train orphan children for further agricultural 
a ee tat Uh? 
a Extension of Indoor Kelief 

_ The eighteenth century saw the beginnings of indoor 
“relief in South Carolina, the begining of a pattern of poor 


_ relief which was to be predominantly institutional. During 

" this period had been established the Work eed Hospital and 

E House of. Correction in 1756; the Marine Hospital in 1749; 

“the provincial poor house in 1768; the Orphan House, the first 
institution for children in 1790; and the first institution in 

_ the Up=-country, the John de la Howe school for children in 

oud Tt will be noted that with the exception of the de la 

| we school, all these institutions were located in Charlestown-- 

> proof. that Charlestown was the focal center of the colony. 
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pineigespalet an next century saw the development ‘of 
tr st: itutions in other sections of the State, particularly after 
tie removal of the state capital to Columbia by order of an 
tof 1786," 
. In ‘s21 the General Assembly enacted a law giving to the 
PBiakissiénese of the Poor in Pendleton, Kershaw, Lancaster and 
Georgetown fudicial districts the power to purchase lands and 
PEPLA Pode houses in the said atstricts, ° The Commissioners 
: iy uebbaned te appoint an overseer of the poor, © 
se “elothing and provisions for them and impose upon them 
ee ae Ce eee support. ’9 In Pickens 
istrict, the Commissioners were authorized to make Wp aPonhte- 
tions for boarding out the poor with kin and friends wherever 
A later act (1824) gave to the Commissioners of all — 
| stricts in the State the power to gurchkae” 1ihds end bette 
hi or “nouses,®9 This act expressed the belief that it was more 
| econom: Bai Sb Sars rer Che poor as a group in one central 
| place than to distribute the money as had been done.” An act 
of 1826 gave to the Commissioners of the Poor all powers which 
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kets’ and’ Resolutions of General Assembly of South Carolina 
PL) 5 PPe 17-186 
ca 


 seatates « a" aioe of South Carel tik, “op. eit., vol. VI; 
jo 159. 
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hi a ' previously been held by vestries and church wardens.° 

| | er acts of i298? and 193183 enumerated and extended the 
duties « of the Somat asi oners but made little improvement in 

; ee | for the Poors : 

om a With the growing importance of county poeeeech in the 
bis eenth eentury, the unit of poor relief became the county 
and the eounty poor house dargely replaced outdoor relief for 


gil Early poor houses seem to have been the “dwuping 


so of aepeatonte and specific treatment suitable to the 

} peda: of. each group had yet to be developed effectively. 

: Early alms houses seem to have provided only the barest 
€ sentisis of life. Li ttle thought was given to corrective 

; reatment of this heterogeneous group. Their @isfranchisement 
1 3 representative of the stigme.attached to " pauper." 54 


in the poor houses began to arouse the thought of the more 
™ yclaliy-minded of the day, and gradually there emerged ‘the 


Ibid.» Po 283. 
4 SP tpid., Ds 420. 
; Seta, Pe 433. 
“code of Laws of South Garolixa, vol. I, Pe 1030. 


ee 


_.. Eventually the overcrowded conditions and the heterogeneity 
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idea of segregation and treatment of certain classes of 


‘dependents. The orphanage movement had already begun. The 

next group to ‘be provided for and removed from poor houses ee 
were the insane.. The county was too small a wit of organize= 
Hen ‘to provide fer specialized institutions, hence ‘ths State | 


assumed the Canponstbiiity, 


- “ks early as 1818 recommendations had been made for special 
oar for "junatics." In that year, the General Assembly 


adopted a resolution urging the building of an "Asylum for 


q oe 
Lunatics now at large unsheltered and unprovided for. 185 - he 7 


Zz 
v 


“motive ear providing this Asylum seems to have been protection 
& the “eommunity against harm from lunatics rather than care 
end treatment of the mentally diseased. 
3 | on December 20, 1821, an appropriation of $30,000 was 


“provided by the General Assembly for the establishment of a | 

“Iunatic Asylum and School for the Deaf and Dumb near Columbia.°” 
dowever , the Commissioners appointed to a the institution 

" reconmended shat the School for the Deaf and ‘Dumb should not 

A with the Lunatic Asylum, and that its establishment 

ie dererredt: [The institution for the deaf, dumb and blind was 


established at Cedar Springs, Spartanburg, in 1849, ] The Asylum 


a 8 Se and Resolutions of General Assembly (1818), pe 8&0. 


86 yp4a, (1821), pp. 36-37. 
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wes fh somished.in 1827 at which time the Assembly created a) 
eats egents. (9). who should deter 


eppoint a "keeper" and medical attendants. < 
ie Aaron was to be ne further expense to the State for 
mates,,1f able, were to pay their expenses. Insane inmates 


f th | Commissioners of the Poor in their respective districts, 
and nses of the pauper lunatics were to be borne by said 
en 
TeRe eld policy by which each comm 
held responsible for its own members is again evidenced, 


ality, county or district 


ve i more conspicuously in an act of 1829 which applied 

» | According, to: this act, transient paupers, © ~ 
es and epileptics were to be sent to the Lunatic Asylum 

at I inten) BAD weer byt heling: wk Lewitt tani 

ae: cic aan until the Regents located Spinliniah permanent residence 

x they should Pa supported by the district to which he © 

y they belonged.” Phe inclusion of transient paupers in 


ee G pH Pe 3 : ¥, . 3 
i, og BT ys Laws 


Ibid. (1827), | DP. 36-37 


| testatutos, at Large of South Carolina, op. ot. vol. VI, 
e An act of 1858 required that for every pauper lunatic 
ained ‘inthe Asylum, a fee of $135 per year was to be 
Ared. ites Pe 742 « 


e rates of isting : 


of r poor houses were to be removed to the Asylum eat the request 


tie Asylum shows that segregation was not yet thorough. | 
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162 
The feebleminded were sent to the Lunatic Asylum until 1920 when 
t the State Training School, authorized by a legislative act of 
1918 was opened. ©” 3 
‘ In reviewing Sins development of poor relief patterns from 
the Proprietary Era, we have seen that the plantation pattern 
| of poor relief replaced the proprietary plans fer those persons 
_ Yesiding within the borders of the plantation. By the close of 
the eighteenth century the parish system of outdoor relief 
; which predominated throughout the century had been taken over 
4 by the county system of relief, differing only in the unit of 
f administration. Fffective aid was rendered by local benevolent 
. societies. The later half of the century had seen the dawn of 
_ state institutions--the poor house and the orphanage for needy 
- ehildren. 
The first half of the nineteenth century saw the widespread 


_ Gevelopment of district or county poor houses, largely replacing 


4 
® 


the School for the Deaf and Blind,representing growing awareness 
of the need of specialized care. 


89 south Carolina Acts, 1918, 
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THE RISE OF ‘SHARE TENANCY 


eonper at wie 

mbeaibil the sieniatdes atte so characterized 1 the . 

; Gy, social and political life of South Carolina that new 

way: of life had little chance of developing successfully. 

*, ‘ lture douinated ail economic life; there were still very — 
towns in South Carolina, -Some,of the most intelligent 

ers of the State bitterly opposed industrial development. 

2 GC. Calhoun was outspoken in his belief that the plantation 


Par 


ystem. of ‘the South offered the highest type of civilization 
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8« ae, ahi’ in. 1860, Was producing about 353,000 
2 
les of cotton valued at more than $14,000,000, Slaveholders 


Dodd, eb elt, pe 45. . , 
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‘numbered only 26, 701 but they owned 402,406 slaves valued at 
from $1,400 to $2 000 per head.” Plantationswere still large; 
. na those farmers who owned no slaves followed the one-crop 


_ system on aslarge acreage as their families could work--there 


| re no farm laborers to be hired. The average farm in South 
4 Carolina in 1860 comprised 488 acres.” In per capita wealth 
; South Carolina ranked third, the national average being $501 
’ as compared with $779 for South Carolina, At the same time 
South Carolina's per capita tax was only $1.85 as compared 
with the national average of $2.95.° 
“Por at least two decades before the Civil War, opinion 
was becoming more and more widespread that the one-crop system 


} was ruinous to the planter and to the soil. The report of 


: the Wateree Agricultural Society in 1843 stated: 


|  £«For many years while our chief marketable product, 
_ eetton, bore a high price, many of us were in the 

g habit of raising that almost exclusively and depend- 

ing upon supplies of bread and meat from abroad, 

which the cotton crop head to pay for, as well as 

fer the animal power necessary to the plantaticn; 

i= a@ most pernicious practice which has impoverished 

the State by millions and been the ruin of many 
planters. Certainly we have pressed too far the 
old and seemingly well-established doctrine to wear 
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- Schaper, Ope Gite, PPe 391-3926 
*tyia., De 591.6 

Theneden: © op. cit., vol. It, p. 654, 
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‘eut the lana = crapping wrinetk: manure and then 
open up new r lands,© 


4 at ecaal production of a "money erop" wiened the easiest way to 
‘nal a living. Slaves mew but one occupation, Thinking in 
‘terms of ‘Ammediate prosperity, planters, merchants and bankers 
“fatlea 40 look ahead; they continued to exhaust the scil by 
“one-crop planting. Commercial fertilizers were only just 
beginning to be used. The income from the land continued to 
‘£0 into more. land or slaves ‘Gp to be spent outside the State 

| F for’ essentiale which should have been produced locally. Little 
owas spent ‘for permanent improvements at home. The planter 

d to be a confirmed optimist--he could always pay this — 

| ck rte: asbts out of next year's profits Few persons s cemed 


6 realize that the whole economic system was established upon 


; ound and dangerous foundation which would eventually 

soll apse from internal weaknesses if not first destroyed by 
2 srnal foress. As it happened, the external tobe the 

o. ter and the emancipation of slaves, shattered the basis 
a prosperity on which the plantation system rested. 

- Destitution, starvation and misery were widespread during 
ne after the Civil War, for, as an editorial in the Charleston 
ou: ier stated, South Carolina “suffered from two wars: the 


“quoted by Phillips, LOSS Histe » Ope Gites Dp» 291. 
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% i 
2 the ‘effects of the war itself, ¢ even worse was the 


° feat Grestton Bra" which in South Carolina extended to 1876.8 
| ee is little danger of exaggerating the sufferings in 
iets cis: especially ‘4n the Low Country. ‘Sidney Andrews, 
— after a tour through - ‘the State in 1866 wrote: 

"2 ye “enough of woe and want and rain and Parnas to ee 
th as Daguciate noarts..." 9 c 


a “thousands « of men ‘had been killed or wounded in battle or 
airs F.7) 0:5 
| hac “returned home ‘broken in body and spirit. Sherman's march 


| hrougt . the State left a broad path of desolation. Homes 

a re burned an | fields devas tated or occupied by the enemy. 
tat shores ér cotton and timber products were destroyed; ; “stock 
yas extremely scarce and labor was totally domoraiined, In- 

8 ereaskion and pillage were ‘rampant. The normal functioning 
| 7 apy and | social processes had come to an . ends static 


| “a 


| ee 
13 atterns had broken down. The financial resources of the State 
| y * % ps os : ‘ 2 


‘2 Before RNG bath 


 Tonmxteston ¢ fourier (nattortal), December 20, 1865, Pe le 


La ¥ ®senes Se Pike, The Prostrate grate (New York: Appleton 
1 AG G: Hips +> 1874). . 
anes keen. The South Since the War (Boston: Ticknor 
ad Fields, 1866), p. 2e 
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were in a state of collapes; Confederate money was worthless. 
the entire railroad system of the State was wrecked or ineffective. 
“fhe Federal blockade which shut off foreign trade had disastrous 
; rists: South Carolina had depended almost entirely upon ship- 


ping for ‘the export of her cotton in —e for the necessities 


“of tite. 


_— More serious and far-reaching in its consequences was the 


“collapse ef the slave system, for upon slavery the whole economic 
and ‘social structure depended. Around it centered life-long 
“habits, emotions, values. Out of slavery had developed a way 

“of life, & state of minds And now, by order of President 

Py snooti, the slave was free} The State was left dazed and 

Piewiiaerea. The whites thought the freeing of so large a body 


% 
_ of people without any experience in governing or taking care of 


10 


_ themselves was a dai Negroes outnumbered whites 


serous things 

“smectans in such counties as Beaufort and Georgetown where the 
> WAS five or six Negroes to every white,14 What was to 

Ricans! ef the Negro now that he was free? The plantation 

“system had accorded him a definite place in the economic and 

| social order>-a place of inferiority and servitude. Would he 

keep "his place"? Would he continue to work for the white man? 


20 iit Seated 
| eae Oliphant, Spe Gites, Pe 197. 


si aney Andrews, Ope Cites Pe 101. 
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ite. Hardest 1 hit was the planter classe Accustomed to comfort 
and often luxury, many land owners were now Yeuding a hand 

to mouth existence, Surplus capital had been put back into 
‘farm operetions, but now their chief asset, slave labor, was 

" gone and they had no money with which to hire free labor or to 
buy stock and tools. Former sources of credit were gone. 
“Nothing ¥ was left but the land, and mortgage foreclosures meant 

D icas of the land. Not only had they lest their means of support, 


but all a dear. in many cases family furniture and 


In a letter to his ‘etlewlccet. Paul Hayne, Henry Timrod 


oa had to be sold as a means of buying food. 
: (March, 1866) 


‘You ask. me to tell you my story for the last year. 
I ean embody it ail in a few words: beggary, starva- 
_tion, death, bitter grief, utter want of hope.... 
Bath my sister and myself are completely impoverish- 
ed. We have lived for a long period and are still 
living on the proceeds of the gradual sale of 
furniture and plate. We have, let me seal Yes-- 

we have eaten two silver pitchers, one or two . 
dezen silver forks, several sofas, innumerable chairs 
and a 2 huge bedstead,+2 


It was hard for slaveholding planters to realize that 
185 might be foreed to work. Social customs and mores had 


: the Negro the servant of the white man. Untrained for 


outed bx cuowden, op; sit. vol. II, p. 858, 
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field work, the ‘planter and his femily found the adjustment 


1 conditions very difficult. Many of them were forced 


ity to work in the fields or wherever work could be 
be \ he small farmer, though losing few if any slaves, had no 
eney with which he could pay his heavy taxes or carry on 

} rat ens; and the “poor whites," already poor before 

» wary: gank inte even greater poverty and miserys*” 
The first reaction ef the Negroes to emancipation was 

ns fotsins. No more bondage; no more infersority; no more hard 
t They expected to live as they had seen the white people 


la tei eee acids bii:ee) Lek. by, Lhe. goverauant te 


Meny of 
i 3 a em in their ignorance fully expected to be given the lands 


| of their former masters or other lands. Sidney Andrews 


is among ‘en plantation Negroes a widely 
- spread rerey that tae: lend is te be given them 
= the government, ¢ this idea is at the bettomn 


of such. : : 
- widespread belief that the whites are to be driven 
_ “© out ofthe lower section of the State and that the 
_ -Negroes are to live there by themselves.16 
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| A. i herman by which all the sea- 
nds from Charleston to Port Royal and the adjoining lands 
a distance of thirty miles Inland were set aside for the 
; s of the Negroes who had followed his army.’ In executing 
4 I =. | order.General Saxon took over approximately 480,000 
, he. was to be divided among about 40,000 Negroes. ‘Thus 
ished a Negro. reeqanwattony from which whites were 
Many Negroes crowded into Charleston and other Low Country 
7 areas to receive their gifts of land. Aecording to Leura 
flebster, so great was the number congregating in Charleston that 
: ig authorities nad te provide a camp for them.*® Many 
legz oes, trained as blacksmiths, carpenters, masons and seame= 
we : 6s on the plantation, gave up their work and left the. 
lantation. They ssemingly wanted no trace of servitude to 
’ eiere with any new and. higher status they might attain.?9 
In a state of extreme confusion and poverty some means 
Breer were necessary. Existing means were of little 
ect at a time when poverty was practically universal. 
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: a Funds" heretofore raised by tax levy and donations were 
: yxhau ted. faxes went unpaid and few people had day dng to 
y i . : te. Funds of benevolent societies were soon dissipated 
ar ‘some societies were forced to disband. InetStutions were 
" the Preedman's Bureau wae created to look after the problems 
» the Negro but almost imnaediately demands were made for the 
lef of both races. The Bureau established Centers at 
tn, Anderson, Edgefield, Columbia, Sumter, Darlington, 
| — ‘Georgetown, Charleston and Beaufort for the distribu 
—— of food and other supplies ne Laura Webster reported that 
"ing the eleven months following Jume 1, 1865 the Bureau 

; 407,708 rations to the freedmen of the State and 124,144. 
» the: whites.*+ In addition to food, clothing and free trans- 


sd persons were given by the Bureau. Suf- 

ing must have been extreme for white settlers to accept 

stance from their conquerors. 

| er Between 1865 and 1868 Northern charitable agencies, which 

| ” d sent supplies for the relief of the city of Charleston, 

| ributed food and clothing to freedmen also. While the 

mites 9 at first approved such plitianthropy as a means of relieving 


i Ordrtece, op. ‘pits, vole TEI» Be 227 6 
Peeters (Ope cit., pp» 26-29. 
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a ane ae ie : . 
O88, ‘they goon reaitaed that. sem _eitte encouraged ree 


= omer: the freedmen. abe a igi | , 
DS Hardships increased rather then lessened. Added to those 
wd nity mentioned was the extravagance and corruption of the 
ces rule ever South Carolina,.©* The tax burden 


sgt elgg foreclosures COMMON « Property values and 


epics wealth declined sharply. The charleston Daily 

i YB aids ' “Never tefcse wan there so mach want and suffering 
tn South Carolinas.s.s.» The efforts to procure aid have been 
many and widespreaa."** 

a Be ktcet of the Legislature in a special session, 

September 1866, to issue $500,000 in bends for the purchase of 
| 500,000 bushels of corn had failed.”° Hewepapars tried to revive 
“gi s spirit of benevolence but camels had little to give. The 


“as hee 


marleston Da Daily News News reminded its readers that in the past . 


: 
, we 
EN 


* eal! for charity have been so infrequent that we have almost 
- 2 aie Me % 7 x 


otten that it is one of our dutleSesee We are told that 


4 are too poor, our resources gone, trade languid, times 


| ea eS that the corruption and misrule in South 
etine. had no parallel in Amaniqan, hiakerys Snowden, op» Site. 
It, Be 822. ; 


i 1860, South Carolina ranked third in per capita wealths 
as70 fortieth. United States Census, 1870, III, p. 10. 
a by Simkins and Woody, Ope Gite, Pe- 176. 
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Charleston Daily News, April 23, 1867, De 2. 


| — 85h ouse Journal of Extra Session 1866, pe 15. 
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dept essing and the uncertain future gloomtly lowering over 
est Assistance cannot be rendered without considerable self- 
LA fet itoe. Charity is not charity when it costs nothing. It 


| As ot our duty to share what we have with others. ne 


Mig? 


ee In the platform of the Republican Convention of South 


Carolina, daly 1867, “liberal provision" was to be made by the 
“5 aes 


i 


‘State for the poor and destitute, "those aged and infirm people 


houseless- and homeless end past laber who have none to care for 


_them,"27 
| One of the first steps taken toward pelertas out this pro~ 


Prepes! > 


4 ram was the establishment, py act of the Legislature January 
Parsk 


} EY 


“1seo, of ‘the State Orphan Asylum at Charleston for the care of 


“white: and Negro children,”® In Reconstruetion in South 

" garolina, gobn Se Reynolds says, "As the institution was open 
to children of both races on terms of actual social equality, 
te purpose of its founders to exclude white children was fully 
_secomplishea, the asylum afterwards fell into disrepute."*9 


r "R86, Charleston Da ily News, April 23 1867, De Be 


OFinimten, ope cit., vol. II, p. 883. 


aoe hots and Resolutions of General Assembly of South Carolina 
9) Pe 173. fhe orphanage was moved to Columbia in 1873. 


Et. Se Reynolds, Reconstruction in South pees (1865- 
rm) Spec t The State Company, 1905), p. 1 
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‘Because of evidence of oon g- sorermae or fraud, the Orphan 

“Asylum was closed in 1877 » but according to Reynolds, not wefare 
YS ie aa 

it had become Men offense to decency and an eye sore to the 

Paasn'ic: ios 


4 Another step was taken in the pasncye of an ast of i872 


Bb gekco. ‘ 

‘for the "relief of videws nae orphans of persons killed because 
Peewee Get ot 

of their political opinions," By the terme of this act widows 
Btn fees : 


‘were to nantes $20 per month and each orphan ehila S6 a 
Petia: aes 
_ month to the age of fifteen. Tt is believed that this act, 


is Brit: Le 
repealed in 1877 $ had reference to the alleged killing of 
Rise i an 
32 


| Republicans by the Ku Klux Klen.” 


| | ‘Making 4 ag aac was mich easier than collecting the 
Tee 
“taxes my of which such appropriations were to be paid. Many 


_ teonstos and institutions which had received assistance 
Lit te 


| from the State sel years receives nothing and went heavily 


: Gradualty it came to be realized that if any degree of 
Bae ea 
§ malty was to be restored, reorganization of agriculture was 
, ha De: & 
: essential, for ageiewlture was the basic industry of the State. 


overs such reorganization wouldeonsti tute a gigantic kaaks 
ee 


Bas, Ds 490. 
# Shhcts and Resolutions of General Assembly of South Carolina, 
» Ppe 205-206 » 


| oy Srernoies, op. a Ai pe 173- 


RS sere tid ceatic jsylun was reparted in debt $60,160.86. 
Re eynolds, Op. cit., p. 241. The Superintendent of the Asylum 

is said to have mortgaged his private property to the extent of 
15,000 so that his charges would not suffer. Simkins and Woody, 


pe ite, pe 163. 
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y been shown, the slave labor system had collapsed and 
e old sources of credit were gone. . The first need of the 
> planter, if he was to begin operations again, was 
» Cotten was still in great demand and baat nigh 
| prices. ‘Planters, large or small, wanted to grow cotton if 
cepttal ould be provided. No longer was the aakian factor 


usinesss Replacing the cotton factor system of credit 


34 


 eume:the erop-lien system. A lien law of 1866 had made it 


| 
; 
| ‘possible for creditors, advancing money to a planter to take a 


; In the samo year was chartered the "Planter's and Farmerst 


Men on his prospective crop to the emount of credit advanced. 


iq ‘Relief Association," a joint stock company to advance credit 
| to planters on lien basis,°° The crop-lien system was a great 
help to planters in the years inmediately following the War; 
pugh this system the farmer could buy supplies and hire 
#“if possible. This system of eredit was used by the 

.L farmer as weil as the large planter and eventually became 
| the basis of the onse-crop system of agriculture. In a survey 
| made by Harry Hamm 


| Somon that in eleven counties of South Carolina, there were 


880, the lien system had become so 


9,205 liens on the farms, a number that almost equalled the 
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ae ae pe S80. 
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er yn farms in that yoy The cece value of these 


a $2,554,956, an average to the lien of O77 | 
| eens white Pianters were deeply concerned over the question 
of labors * they feared they could not use free Negro iaborers 

" suecessfully. They believed that without some kind of ere bah 
"sion, the. free megre would not work regularly or efficiently. 
Sone planters thought of emigrating to Brazil, Venezuela or 

_ other areas where Shey might secure large land grants and use 
“slave 1abor;°7 others talked of encouraging immigrants to come 
to: South Carolina,58 However, out of existing circumstances, 
there gradually evolved a system by which the problem of 

| 


| serioultural labor was to be solved. 


ee 


Slavery had not fitted the Negro for self-support. He | 
hed felt no responsibility for his family. He had few oppor= 
Petes to develop individual initiatives he was generally 
untrained : for eny oucupatioan axnept farming. ‘mediately after} 
“ss > War, Federal agents head urged planters and freed Negroes 
) enter into joint labor contracts as a means of restoring 


“order and of ee nee for a time at least, the wrecked pic 
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jamnond, op. Gite, Pe 354. However, as two or more liens 
ere mfrequently recorded against the same crop, probably 
ot more than half the growing crops were under iien. 
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r ff the State. In some cases such contracts had been made. Few 


roes making these contracts received compensation in money; 
gtead, their compensation was a share of the crop, determined 
F aiat each party to the contract furnished. 


; Se many Negroes were homeless and unable to find other 
| types of work, and because of the planter's need of laborers, 


om of share-tenancy became more eae more prea Drea, 
4 first the system was followed only by Negroes > But 


j ‘eventually the whites were drawn into it as well. Under the 

| “slave: economy large capitel had been necessary to purchase land 
“and slaves; but now eredit was available eon a lien basis, land 
ett. cheap, labor eould be hired and the poor man saw his chance 
Pe becoming | a landholders Meny small farmers, hoping to become 
; ar 8 planters, borrowed on the lien basis only to fall heavily 
| in “1. Many lost their lands by foreclosure. In order to 

| * ive, they entered into share crop contracts with more success- 
: | planters. Thus, independent landowners lepsed into a state 


2y from which many were never able to rise again.®? | 


pe E °e smaller number of Negroes and whites, because of the 
sire to be less dependent, rented lands for stipula ted amounts 
f money or produce. By this plan the tenant worked twenty-five 


oY more screas as a more or less distinct farm unit. 
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‘gaara Johnson has shown tenancy and share cropping as 


romise device to continue cotten culture after the tol~ 


laps yaaa its completely controlled labor supply: 


7 1 Re nt och ; ; 
. oa was a pelt for the crop; there were land- 
> peor planters without capital to invest in wages; 
=. there was a large idle, free black population une 
_ schooled in the system of wages and contract labor. 
A _ here was an even larger poor white population 
‘ready te move back into the fertile plantation 
«eres from which it had been driven by the cold 
Senge perl of the plantation economy itself, *9 


] ae # es is 
> ft has been claimed that the abolition of the slave labor 
4 pe as Dee one 

| “system and the development of tenancy changed the entire 

| ee cB 

| sgrteultural system under which South Carolina and the entire 


: south haa lived for two centuries, for theplantation was gene, 
‘ ma) gir: Se 
and in its place was a collection of "one horse" or "two 


Bp Tt may be argued, on the other hand, that the abolition 


RZ x i 

of the slave labor system did not radically change the agricul- 
© iad 
tural system of the South; that share-tenancy was 4 labor syeten | 
wae ee ai | 
ch made possible the continuation of the plantation pattern 


re 


| - Sikh « simple modifications. While the legal relationship between 


ster and slave had been abolished, a new but similar relation= 
Pires: 
+P based on contract status took its place. While the tenant 
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Charles ean *"Problens of Cotten Economy," in 


Proceedings of Southern Soc wanes Science Research Conf 
Op hte, be : 
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‘vipa free, he placed himself, ‘“~ means of his labor | 
act, in virtual bondage. fhe landowner planned sll farm 
tions, managed his laborers » and advanced their maintenance. 
etenents were provided with a house, food and usually — 

a i ie’ md tools.’ However, all advances made to them were 

} deducted, with interest, from their portion of the erop. Share- 
Phatindy Wetted’ ta tne advantage of the landlord; it made pos- 

. 11 3 the continuation of farm operations under his supervision 
Py a at the same time made the tenant share the risk of erop 


ure , low prices or losses due to the tenant’s neglect or 


tabeléssness. 


| 
} maa “Te. ‘thus seems evident that shere=tenancy carried on the 
Peintition dyitem of Grsalt;érép speetaltzatt on and dependent 
fe atte oe laborers; ‘the seme dependences of landowners, bankers, 
| merchants and tenants apon a “money crop" with widely fluctuating 
_ ‘the same large farm unit with its more or léss afreuer 
hs eribed life, Even the governing axthareity: ‘of the plantation: 
2s ‘not entirely lost, for as Charles Johnson says, "To the 

POE es, the landlord was government. aft 
Bo ea “Walter Wilbur mainteins that the “immediate effect of the” 
: r ss: ng of the slaves was not to change the plantation pattern 


: . rte Intensity it, for the paaeer ao remained the dominant — 


~ 


| Charles Johnson, Shadow of the Plantation (Chicago: 
Breer ity, of a eatengo Press, T934), De 
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fadter in post-war economy. The fundamental psychology was 
definitely the same, and life-long conditioning in the absence 
of attractive alternatives held the pattern of relationships 
girtually intact. 3 | 

With the substitution of tenancy for slavery, the planta- 
5 tion ‘pattern of maintenance of laborers and their families 
was continued, with modifications. The tenant looked to the 

landlord for a house, food, fuel, medical care and other 


; maintenance as had the slaves. This dependence upon the land- 


“eneouraged to some extent a feeling of paternalism which 
| had Mnareatert sed master-slave relationships. However, there 


} was an important difference--the tenant must repay the land- 


lord for his supplies at the end of the year. In case of 


dliness, the landlord was expected to send for a physician 
pana "stand for” the bill. ‘Therefore maintenance was a form of — 
_ eredit advanced by the landlord as in the old manorial system, 
te Srass to provide supplies for the tenants and for the farm 
"many planters established their own commissaries or plantation 

| stores. Here the tenant was allowed monthly wations and other 

| supplies and had his "settlement" with the landlord in the fall 
when the erop ‘was sold. In other cases, supplies were furnished 


pee ay the Jandiord, but by some eredit merchant in town who 


| ©» *3witpur, op. eit., p. 50. 
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often charged exorbitant pates.** Because of the uncertainty 
of yield and of price, planters or lien merchants were not. 
| likely to make large advances to the share-tenants, As might 
"4 be expected, tenants were allowed only meager maintenance. 


Untrained in thrift or self-support, the tenant often 
spent all he made or more and found himself in debt at the end 
of the year. » His debt often bound him to remain on the planta- 
: tion another year in an attempt to repay the landlord. If he 

_ Were free to leave the plantation, he made a contract with 

; another landlord and looked to him for maintenance, Even though 
p often in ehicet poverty, tenants seldom looked to any other 

> source for assistanes. While they were permitted and usuakly 

A encouraged to have gardens, orchards, cows, hogs and poultry, 

5 they produced littie for family use, usually depending almost 

i entirely upen the landlord for supplies until the crop was sold. 
If they cleared any money at the ead of the year, they often 
exhausted it within a short time and were again destitute when 

: another erep year began. *” 

Bins Out of such a system the landlord assumed the attitude that 


the tenants were "like children" and mist be looked after, *° 


Hammond estimated that in 1880, prices. sharged by 

mere nal i for goods sold under the lien law were 20 to 100 

cent higher than cash prices. Quoted by Simkins and iss ede 
a re . eit., Be 276. 


| Pe y. woorter ana A. EB, Fisher, Plantation: South ods dng, 
“Social Problems Series No. 5 (Washington, 1940), p. 


46arthur Raper, Preface to Be (Chapel Hill: ‘ebvivaten 
’ North Carolina Préss, 1936), De 
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‘However, there never was the close and intimate relationship 
between landlord and tenant that had existed between master _ 
and slave. ‘The planter did not own the tenant therefore was 
not likely to feel the same interest in, nor responsibility for 
his welfare nor for his family. The planter had no assurance 

4 that the tenants would remain on his plantation year after year, 
 and/even less assurance that their children would ever become 

; his tenants. The tenants did not live in slave quarters near 
the planter's home but in houses on their land allotments, 

thus limiting contacts with the planter end the planter's 

- femtly. ‘The planter did not have full responsibility for provid- 
_ ing maintenance; instead, he advanced "allowances" to be repaid. 
H However, he expressed a fairly strong spirit of paternalisn, 
and often lost considerable money by aevene tng eredit which 

B tse vonnat could not repay. 

i. ') Gat ef unfortunate experiences with high consumer prices, 
"exorbitant interest rates, bad crops or low prices for the 

| cotton produced, tenants were likely to feel that they would 

| get nothing but a living any way. As a result, theydriftea 

if iee*ybintavlew be pldita tion hoping for yatker conditions, 

but usually found them much the same. 

ae While the crop-lien system was a great help in reviving 
[aericulture in the years immediately following the Civil War, 


it had serious effects upon the economic and social life of 
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he State. This form of credit was the chief factor in creating 
| tendir g the system of tenancy, in perpetuating: the ruinous 
srop system, and in preventing a more diversified 

“life and a more stable economy. *” Purthermore, it 
“both Negro and white tenants to a state of almost 

tte dependence, perpetual debt and migratory residence. 

‘the crop-lien system end share-tenancy have come other 

i¢ and social handicaps which have limited the tenants? 
power and made them a propsrtyless class not far removed 
@ status--a class; which failing to realize its own 

? on¢ tion, lacked the incentive to improvement or to demand 

1 etter status. 

| Share=-tenant contracts became a system of poor relief. 

Land was plentiful and cheap and credit available. The vunemploy- 
‘ : er poor Negro or white could find work on the plantation once 
ew tivated by slave labor. And if, at the end of the year, he 
w : unable to repay his allowance, he and his family had at 

‘ east been housed, fed, clothed and provided with medical care. 
. PY yiewan of relief thus fell upon the planter or credit 

- at who assumed the risks. 


With the extension of share-tenancy and the rapid expansion 
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the textile industry after 18 
less eritical. 


30, the problem of poverty 


Employment could be found on farms 

rin the mills, and in accord with the tradition of “caring for 
| abana the responsibility of maintenance or assistance 

st reat upon the landlord and textile officiels. As a 


has deen created in South. Carolina and elsewhere 


v2 abihiirad wonkihia ton.” ‘And unfortunately, until 
: ly, the mores and social tradition in South Carolina have 
salipensaaaall these differences in the levels of shite 
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| Chapter 1x 
POVERTY AND THE RISE OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

ae Gers 

= Por many years South Carolina resisted the tide of in- 

4 dustrial development which was sweeping over Europe and Liles » 
‘There seemed to be littie doubt that the factory system based 

_ upon free labor would weaken if not destroy the plantation 

‘ System based upon slave labor. Purthermore , power would, in 

i all likelihood be wrested from the hands of the planter class, 
_ thus endangering the whole social order based upon the planta- 

; tion pattern. However, both directly and indirectly, the tex- 
tile system, when it was established in South Carolina, was a 
"product of the plantation system. 

_ Daring the Colonial Era, the Proprietors and the Mother 
country had discouraged manufacturing. South Carolina had the 


“necessary resources, both natural and human, but lacked the 


money crops.” The entire economic system was adjusted to 


Bpec falized farming; as a result, it was more profitable to 
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DU factured goods from England or New England than to 
sacrifice any of the profits from agriculture. A few flour 

an | grist mills had deen established in the Up-comtry, but 

. of them lay idle with the rise of the cotton plantations. 
+ (Wye sooth Careline, thdubuptatieatron tas ddent® tixktiss-- 

n textiles. ‘August Kohn claims that when the true history 
otton “ilis is written, it will be found that South Carolina 
| we 8 liens the first state to undertake the development of 

: on manufacturing .* At least it can be said that there were 
5 very small textile planta in épenattor’ during the Revolu- 
‘tlonary War. 

y j Ber o She. first eotton mills tn South Carolina were plantation 
nstitutions; ‘they wers developed as a means by whieh the planter 
op ovided clothing for his slaved under war-time conditions. 

Me , y Pide-water planters imported cloth, blankets and shoes for 
; heir ‘slaves from England, but these imports were cut ofr during 
| ‘ he War. Planters met this emergency by buttat: on their own 

| plants tions small factories which spun and wove cotton or mixed 
cot on and wool cloth. 

we ‘Duncan Clinch Heyward claims that one of the first cotton 
milis Geeta? cuetetrey the first in the South"--was the 
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‘small factory in operation on the plantation of Daniel Heyward 
in i777. . The factory was capable of making 6,000 yards of cloth 
“annually "ir cards could be got.” It is Heyward's belief that 

| gldve-Levor was ‘used in this mill for, as he states, "With 

the War in progress, it was impossible...to have hired white 
Labar even if there had been any in the neighborhood of his 

S Sétantationa.*@ 

| » Other small cotton mills were established in the closing 
“years of the eighteenth century and early years of the nineteenth. 
- Many factors led to the increased textile expansion before the 
Civil Wer, including the high cost of transporting lint cotton 

| Reorthward and the excessively high price of the finished cloth. 

Of special significance were tariff laws which threatened 

_ to wreck cotton growers vhile benefiting cotton manufacturers 

_ of the North. <Probably the greatest factor in the development 

B er>tatten textiles was the large number of "poor whites" 
Pavdtiavhéde<d source of labor. With the spread of cotton 
growing throughout the State, small farmers, as has been shown, 
_ were forced to compete with slave labor or give up their efforts 


_ to farm, Since practically all other types of work gave way 


te cotton growing, many persons were unemployed; others had 


bare subsistence on marginal lands which they occupied on the 


Heyward, Ope Cite; pe Gls 
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Pringes of the State. There were smong thess "poor wo ites" 
ai 4: 
man who doubtless omvied the siaves, for the "poor whites" 


2 Lived (is wineredle ‘howans, haa meager food and clothing 
1 lacked the economic opportunities to safeguard thenselves 


ten * 
their femilies against privation. Governor Hammond, about 
iF igiy ap. te : 
1850, estimated that approximately 50,000 ont ef a total of 


ee 


p09, 000 vnites in South Carolina, wers >" Langutshing for want 
; ; By 


¥ : ea bis 
pees "peor whites" made no demands for organized relief. 


Each family had always Lenked ‘out for its own needs; they had 
eietareiry is: 
rer enjoyed ¢ a ‘very high standard of living and if times were 


cree ‘than usual, there was little that eould be done. They 

DS ccumed t to be almost c completely lacking in elass-consciousness} 
they seemed to be unaware of. their true status in the social 
‘order or of the forces wnich had "ground them under foots" they 
accepted thelr ot in life with complacency. In his "Slavery 


sy 


te 
and Abolition ue Ge Hart has enias "one of the ‘perplexing 


| things Le: that these people who owned no slaves, who received 
Bnothing cin the profite of ninvecheiding and who were put out 
| of the pale of slave holding society should have accepted 
with so little question the leadership of the slaveholders, 
"and should have demanded so little for themselves and their 


Beeenges, Soctas Histo. SEA foe. 
é Quoted by Schaper, ope cite, De 3594, 
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ehildrer out of the surplus provided by slavery."* 
ae agitation for aid to the "poor whites" in South Carolina 
poem Bot from their own group but from "humanitarian" leaders 


en 
‘ betas ean = 
A 4 


poor wattos" was getting worse and worse, because of the lack 


e “upper elaas.™ “Realizing that the condition of the 


ome opportunity, these leaders favored the establishment 


‘ “manu ne enterprises as a means of economic and social 
i ee 
a In ‘laying the cornerstone of the South Carolina Homespun 


- an Charleston in 1808, Mr. Lloyd, head of the South 


Pare Masonic Order, eulogized mill owners for providing 
such humanitarian benefits for widows and orphans: 


_" 
Ay ta 


Here will be found a never-failing asylum for the 
friendless orphans and bereft widows, the distribu- 
tion of. labor and the improvements in machinery .. 
happily combining to call into profitable employment 
the. tender services of those who have sprung from 
the cradle as well ag those who are tottering to 

_the grave; thus training up the little.innocents to. 
early and wholesome habits of honest industry and 

smoothing the wrinkled front of decrepitude with 
the smiles of competency and protection.® 


*.wotea by Lee, Be fone cites De iss 


a “Gerald Johnson, The Wasted Land (Chapel Hill: . University 
of North Carolina Press, 1957), De L78. 


Szilen Wetherall, Among the Cotton Mills. Quoted by Arthur 
Cal thoun,. Social Eistory of of Anorican Family (Cleveland; Arthur 
9 VO tJ 


H. Clark, 1917) Pe kaee 
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hace “Probably the foremost of these "humanitarian" leaders in 

: South Carolina ‘in’ the pre=-Civil War yoars was William Gregg, 
who “in 1845 was granted s charter for the establishment of the 
‘ranttevilic Manufacturing sinene. with cat bek stock of 

_ $300,000, In his application for incorporation Gregg expressed 
the belier that te large manufacturing establishment located 

E wajenere’ in the State will soon collect areund it a population 
"who, however poor, with proper moral restraints thrown around 
them, will soon develop all the elements of a good society.” ” 

: Gregg sew the eotton mill. village as an excellent means of 

_ educational and moral training; "The only means of educating 
‘and Christianizing our poor whites will be to bring them 

| into such villages where they will not only become intelligent 
but a thrifty, useful class,"® 

Pew, if any, voices were raised in criticism; nobody weaned 
) ‘ to realize the potential evils in empleying women and children 
4 in factories. That these “poor whites" were likely to become 
vietims of capitalistic exploitation was not realized--at least 
“not expressed. 

hs - FPollowing the Civil War and the freeing of slaves, poverty 
and hardship were greatly increased and seni tes with Negro 


labor was intensified, Were the “poor whites" to become t snants 


Tolmsted, 9 Ope elites pe e87 
Bea) Houn » OP cites vole It, pe S426 
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per dite this, 3 for the whites felt that their superiority 
mst be preserved. ‘Some "sanctuary" for these poor people was 

8 ‘ore: | possible in the development of cotton mille. 

Only a few persons in the State were far-sighted enough 


ce realize that the progress of the State would be — 

: unless @ivorairica industries were developed. And not mtil 

P 1880 was there any significant development of the textile 

; atieacaey.* 

78 - Before the Civil War, J. H. Taylor argued that “The active 
taaoktsy of the father, the oareful housewifery of the mother, 
‘ the daily cash earnings of four or five children will very soon 
enable éach family to own a servant increasing the de 


tentas a 
for this: species of property to an immense extent. nO” 


Pecaks Throughout the post=war period of textile expansion (1880- 


1900) Little was said about the ‘profits expected from invest- 
‘ments’ an cotton mills. Instead, the agitation for the establish- 
hint’ Of mills and the purchase of cotton mill stock became a 
Kind of “Holy Crusade" for the salvation of the “poor whites*--— 

! Seteubeas: led by lawyers, asatehe® t eachers, planters > ministers 
"ana other leaders. In this connection Gerald Johnson has sald: 
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This was “not a business put a social enterprise. 


_ Any profit that might accrue to the originators of 
_... the mill was but incidental; the main thing was 
| _ the salvation of the decaying commnity and es- 

_ pecially of the poor whites who were in danger of 


submerged altogether.... People were urged 
te take stock in the mills for the town's sake, for 
the poor people's suet for the South's sake, literal» ° 
em ody for God's Sake woes 


Be Was 


“Thus, the textile industry of South Carolina developed as 
a me means ‘of ‘providing economic and social opportunities for those 
4 "Door whites" who had been wnable to own slaves or to compete 
with glave labor and who were in danger of sinking to or below 
_ the level of the Negro. : 

a ole The plantation pattern of organization was carried over 
"inte the textile industry. Both the plantation and cotton mill 
“represented amore or less isolated area engaging in the large 
Scene production of a single staple commodity. Both had a 
“large unskilled labor foree working under direct supervision. 
‘Like the plantation, the cotton mill village was a commmity 


in itself. At its center was the factery around which were 


‘grouped the homes provided by the mill company for its employees 
fuse as tes planter had provided homes for his slaves. Fach 

3 mi11 ‘village had its own institutions--school, church, commis- 
‘sary. Although the cotton mill was usually a joint stock 


company, management and authority was delegated to a general 


- Meeraia Johnson, ope cite, De 178. 
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a encent. Like the planter, the mill superintendent 
had definite authori ty over the entire mill village, in most 


Pee uti > 

cases maintaining order through policemen appointed by and 
Serere ac 

-Fesponsible | to the superintendent. 


‘ While : textile laborers were classed as free , Laborers, in 


f at & Lng ; its: 
. reality they entered into a ieina of vsbakers POSS AORN TS They 


pret) 


Mth ue lonser free to sentrol their own labor; they were subject 
Pe ghey oF 


_to hours, wages, tasks and working conditions determined by 
mill officials; they worked in groups upon orders from "bosses" 


ptt « 


or from the superintendent. Father, mother and children worked. 


te He 


‘Kohn's. record shows children of 10 to ie years employed regular-~ 


% Fis 2 BISA 


Sly. It was not until 1903 that children below the age of 10 
es ion 


were debarred ‘from employment in factories and mines and not 
et Ree mo: 

until 1912 ‘that the age limit was raised to 12 years. But these 
eee 5.3 


it 7 


laws provided e6 teny exeqytions ‘that they had Little effect in 
es oe 


Pe 


_ controlling child Labor. 1? if not satisfied with conditions 


Mee Sy 


at the mill in which they were employed, mild workers were lle 


to leave, put as a rule they only moved on to another mild 


Pent 


‘where they were y equally dependent. From the cotton mill ot hater 


ct ie 


there developed in South Carolina ant elsewhere in the South 


PF ite 
4 . 


a distinct textile class passing its heritage of pk Kee at 


| he: 


down to later generations. 
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- As on the plantation, prosperity or hardship affected 
: . -entire mili village. “When demand for eotton textiles was 

26 and prices high, the family wage, with low rent, was 

ly sufficient to maintain the family on a low standard 

ge But with decreased demand for goods and loss of 

f m pthe: mills were forced to run on shortened schedules 
er shut down altogether until business conditions improved. 
spew he large supply of "poor white" labor caused wages to be 
‘ow. August Kohn reports that as late as 1902 the average 
‘pay per operative was 75 cents a day for a 66 hour week.” 
‘Workers had little or no sayings to tide them over periods of 
Sate tents: It was useless to hope for work elsewhere for 
2 ether milis were experiencing the same difficulties, and there 
was. Little chance of finding other types of employment. Unlike 
the plantation the cotton mill was no guarantee against wemploy- 
‘ment; disability or dependent old age. | 
Shen, 1a. relationships with their employees, mill officials com 


pamela business and some degree of paternalism as did the 
Se It was good business to keep a regular and permanent 
Baboroferses’ fhesmili was-shut down only asa last resorts 
Picials feared that some of the laborers would return to — 
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agriculture as tenants or find other work, Whenever possible 
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i , 6 mill operated on short schedule in order to hold its workers. 
‘Sometimes neat rent or granted credit at the 
— store" until operations could be resumed on full 
Tcenssi4. As a rule there was little mobility among textile 
‘workers, many families remaining in the same village twenty 

or thirty years. When parents became ineapacitated, they were 


d by their chiléren and their children's children. This 


manence of residence helped both to foster a kind of paternal- 
ism among mill officials for millresidents and te lake » ve 

} some extent, more personal relationships. 

"Im the earlier years of textile development, it seemed 

7 te be the accepted view throughout the State that mill officials 
were to provide for their workers in time of emergency or — 

2 sdentpy: In a study of the cotton mills ef South Carolina in 


1907, Kohn devotes imuch attention to the welfare work in the 
textile com 


mnities. A study of the forms of "welfare" activi- 


Pekeey however; shows the éstablishment of schools, churches, 
community halls, libreriss and other activities of this nature 
eather than direct aid to the poor; disabled, or unemployed. 
Phac*woxrave” programs ‘seen to have been much more a matter. 


of reduced turnover than personal interest in the welfare of 


the individual workers. Kohn reports that in the opinion of 


Ss i4casn, Ope Cites Pe 2016 
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manufacturer’ it @id not pay to “wet nurse" 
help. He took the position that to mix socially, politically 
pega with his workers resulted in poor discipline and 


y attendance, f. " However, mill offictals sometimes had to. 


. some ome of organized relief, Sickness among cern 
heel great ha 
was rw for emergency needs, and some milis employed 


ndicap to production. In some cases a “poor — 


a doctor” or nurse whose services were free or offered 
Fr atnses Pates to textile employees, 
os Wever has the spirit of paternalism for the textile workers 
| lied that of the planter for his slavea. Stockholders 

10w the workers; they were interested In dividends 
— If a cotton mill became bankrupt, it 
wa s because of lack of demand for its goeds and not pecause of 
“gacrifices. for the welfare of its a6 
_ . With large families and Low wages few workers were able to 


emp Lloyees % 


r accumilate ‘sayings which would provide support when disabled or 
- Inles: scraped were able to provide assistance, the 


— and peor had no means of maintenance. However, 


mong mill fanilies was generally cOnmon s 


7 xchn, op. cit:, p. 129. 
leash, op. cits, p» 210. 
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.4ed some forms of assistance to those in need. ri 


— J, Gash has shown now little basis for common cuniton 
ex! between the cotton mill villages and those outside.7® 
L as areas or on the, fringes.of towns and cities, 
the co ‘ton mill populetion became a“group apart” living its 

‘ . n ‘21fe and knowing or caring little about, the interests and 
setivitios of the neighboring 
1S felt by the townspeople: toward the mill people. The mill 


a! 


same indifference 


community, The 


28° belonged te "the company"; its hardships were village 
ps to be handled or corrected by mill officials. ‘The 
) town resident hed little or no contact with the mill 
ion its people and felt complete indifference toward 

—.... to indif 


ference was a feeling of scorn 

or ‘even pity for the textile class whom they considered inferior 
im ‘every ‘sense. Even the indepe 
‘t6 ‘textile laborers who » in their opinion, had become “slaves” 
of the capitalists. | 

°e As mills became larger and workers more numerous, relations 
t etween mill officials end workers became more imperaonal, the 
esult being greater exploitation and greater mobility of . 


ndent small farmer felt superior 


jorkers. No longer did mill officials feel the same responsi- 
bility for the hardships of their laborers. With the partial 
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peraeks ec rr wa of + the social walls, of the mill village and the greater 

geoker mingling of mill people in town activities such as schools, 

a ovies and business activities, paternalism decreased further. 
emt been iittie Glass consciousness among the 


or wh ites" when they lived on the land; thers was mich more: 


38 cons sciousness | among them, however, as mill workers. 
iving in compact villages, engaging in the same line of nike: 
‘and aoe to the same conditions of life, textile workers 

| developed a "consciousness of kind" which set them off as a 
a satak eccupational group. It is the opinion of Harriet 
erring that the cotton mill worker of the South tended from 
: ‘the beginning to exhibit a greater class-awareness in the 

. sense than had ever been the case with any other common 
ib white mane?” In spite of their class-conscicusness however, they _ 
| “seemed te be unaware of their exploitation; they joined no labor 
organizations; they made no concerted demands upon the mills 

; Por higher wages and improved working conditions; they asked 

| no aid from government agencies. © 

: According to Cash, it was left to political demagogues 


| to arouse among the textile workers an awareness of themselves 
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The ting 5 years of the nineteenth century saw economic. 
: oe patterns becoming fixed again. The crises of the. 
» emancipation of Slaves and Carpet-bag rule, while — 
Seething the econom | 
ed and the pre-war order had been restored with 


ic and social order for awhile, 


r modifications. The plantation system with its 

onal practices and attitudes was still firmly entrenched. 
lon of the Negro remained relatively the same as before 

hough making up ¢ majority of the population the 

he — in a state of economic, social and political 

ge3 he remained a tiller of the soil, dependent for 

ai i Pengzee upon the landlord--there was. nothing else for 

ai Bas - 
. The | sem ey who in earlier years. had at least laid 
Lain n to "white muperiority,” now found themselves in actual 
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rs ‘ "poor whites" another door. was open, a door closed to. 
Negroes--the cotton mill. ‘The "poor whites" could choose: between 
the uncertain income of the share=tenant and the low wege and 

” sk. 0: Sap ener tm: Saecaetion mili. Receuse most tenants 
were Negroes, the stendard of living for all tenants was based 
‘on, ths t of Negroes. And the fact that the cotton mills had. 

| ¥ r bE agricultural laborers as a supplementary laber force, 

he ped te Keep textile wages low, When. farming conditions were 
‘ver; ‘discouraging, the white family moved to the mill village 
‘hoping for regular employment and steady income, while textile 
i: orke: “s im times of lay-off, thought that share erepping 
ovided at, least a roof over their heads and "furnishing." 
‘Thus share-tenancy and the textile system deve-tailed in. - 

| pr viding at least some means of support for “poor whites" in 

| 8 uth Caroline, In either case, only meager maintenance and » 

| ft Ww economic and social advantages could be expected. 

! s ») The chasm between social classes in South Carolina still 

| e: isted, bridged. only by the spirit of paternalism or charity. - 


re 


Post-war hardships had to sowe extent welded all classes 
t 0g ther, but tenancy and textile employment separated them 

: air into distinet clesses. To the “upper classes" tenants 
b . textile workers seemed fully satisfied with their meager 

na: mtenance; no relief therefore was necessary. 

eo: _ But by 1890, costs of cotton production were so high and 
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; 80 low that profits were non-existent. Distress became 


”- ; hy RS, Le met ts 


idespread, Many white farmers moved to the factories; other 


eu yt Lon ie ESS 


Te e mes. Negro farmers were forced to continue ie gent = a8 
ne in saly | means, of existence. : fo 


oo “in, the closing years of the eontury the *pi2iman 
: Viva4 


Pad “supposedly a pert of the Populist movement wiabntei 


ats = 
ip 
(se as 


zh the Eation aS this time, hi ree ms to use he dtacontent 
tt 


Fas farm population as & means of overthrowing the "arise 


te ‘ ae regime" in South Caroline. The result was to set 
* st ni inst wens sna to create & bitterness which lasted 
| * pr yeara The State was split between "Tilimanites" and 


tesco Tillman’ s pre-election promises in 1890 
Enc 


of woetal yn song and reform bore Little fruit, bub at least 
ie mbes. i 
eg ey “* was aroused Ain these "downtrodden" people the conseious- 
ie WR ae 


1085 of — poverty and exploitation; at the same time there 
: ol BY sve: wa 


ke aroused some desire for reform. ‘if the same awareness and 
Bees % : 


be for ‘change had been aroused in the textile workers, as 
Most oi ; 


.. later done by cole Blease in his campaigns for the governor 
3 0 RSS i» ee va 


Booed a relief might have come oar t iar in south me 
pea san« But tradition and group Interest hindered changes ‘ 
static patterns resisted innovation, and the Negroes and ctor 
fa 4 ites," lacking vigorous leadership, vanined in poverty, 

: anee and dependence upon the paternalism of their 
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ne 
eae depression of the late eighties and early 
a eer to an end at the close of the century and the 
dex mands for form relief and social reform declined agein 
_lesving the situation more or less unchanged. From the close 
et Civil War to the end of the century no change of any 


& significence was made in poor relief policies: 


4 Ts order to make poor houses largely self-supporting 
cand at the same time te give employment to those paupers able 
: ee vik, law of 1870 provided poor houses with "suitable 

| “tiuerie 1 land." al . As a result, the poor house became the 


"County farm" whose superintendent was appointed by the county 
adi« 


commissioners, Another act of 1870 gave to the commissioners 
Pine authority to sppoint a physician who should provide medical 
aid to the Andigent sick oe accommodations in con= 


! nection, with the poor house or near the county seat where the 
so eg poor should receive free medical darese 


Most of the county farms were poorly MANEEOG. At She low 


salaries paid superintendents, it was difficult $e secure persons 


ates 


efficient both in farm management and in the successful opera= 


‘ton of a home for the destitute. Most county farms remained 


Se 


‘the “"cumping groues" for derelicts of various types. Neither 
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sm and | Resolutions of General Assembly of South Carolina 
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ctor. lage De et : 
| Beate of crowded conditions ; at ‘the ) State Tunattc Asylum, 
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: of 1872 had authorized ‘the removal, of Ambeci los ‘to their 
ein the Tira’ denomt ep ahs : 
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ey be determined by law.° 
tee: the spirit of vensvolence was atrong = south Carolina 
a: times of general hardship may be shown in the ostablish= 
mee Shae municipal end denominational orphanages oe the 
i warter f oF the ete In 1850 the Church Home Orphanage 
IRs sop and meintained under Episcopal auspices. 
3 was the. first denominational orphanage in South Oarolina. 
i. ‘Eareline Orphan Home of Spartanburg was chartered in 1873;° 
| Jenkins Orphanage for colored children in 1891, supported by 

2€ eity of Charleston; Connie Maxwell Orphanage of Greenwood 
if 2 1891, especially for the cars of destitute children of 
— parents; Epworth Orphanage in 1896, supported by 
| uth Carolina Methodiats.° It has been claimed that Thornwell 
yhanage, a Presbyterian institution established in 1875, was 
L.. first orphanage in the United States to adopt the cottage 
plan of residence.” With the exeeption of Jenkins Orphanage, 
“which was supported by the city of Charleston, the other 


Ssouth Carolina Constitution, Art. II, Sect. 6. 
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listed were dependent for support upon contributions 
eral public or from specific der 


3 lependent children who might have spent their youth in 

20 anty poor houses were cared for by hess institutions; and 
10 agh handicapped by limited and uncertain funds and by 

: | largely untrained in child care, these orphe 
: Wiered valuable service to the State. 
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s “ ae 
"Because agriculture still dominated the economic life of 


h Caroline in the early years of the twentieth century, it 


oes Li ued to set the general mode for standards of living. 


‘cotton 3 held its own in spite of some diversification. Although 


7 RS: 
inde trial development was being promoted to. a greater extent 
a a 


3 iEaducencnt for outside capital. There were no large cities _ 


tofore, South Carolina's tax system offered little 


Pe a no ‘Sapitalists of first rank. The State was still largely 
lggee L in population (87.2 in 1900; 82.5 in 1920; 75.5 in 1940). 
ae final analysis, ‘the prosperity and welfare of the entire 
Rc still depended upon the prosperity and walters of the nate 
ee JW, kins 


‘farm population. 
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De: se cance for fixed crises, eredit paler and improved marketing 
“ nrough Federal sttion were voiced by planters, merchants and 
a liticians for a time, but,as usual, better crops or higher 

2 prices -tage an aoied te such demands. That the share croppers 
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“Agricultural depressions had, as usual, ‘aroused discontent. 
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ae its profited little by better times was scarcely realized. 
mey Was on the increasé ahd nobody could elaim that tenancy 

a in So h 1 Garol ina was an agricultural ladder by which farmers 

nox". ownership; instead, it pleced in jeopardy every clement 

2ich ‘unde for ssonente and social efficiency. Tenants still : 

ui ved ‘in poverty with living standards comparable to city slums. 


eer: ss peers ee oe 
fhey had a purchas ng power and no savings to tide them over 


Boo tie ax 


. ‘bad years 3; they could not educate their children 
cae ae ek Ie "somenaat ty activities. The per capita personel 
ots oF the entire farm population in 1929 was only $129, 

“the lowest income in the nation? However, tenants expressed 
‘no con concerted desire or effort to improve their lot in life; they 
bao ered on from landlord to landlord hoping for better days. 
yaad Textile workers, who ranked next to agricultural laborers 
a er. were “alao still poor and ignorant. Their income was 
% ‘00 ow | to. iuprows their status to any marked degree. As late 
8 1927" per capita wages of textile workers averaged only 

‘$e al year.= Unsatisfactory child 1aber and compulsory atten~ 
188 tava’ made it poasible for children of fourteen to work = 
bees mills thus keeping wage levels Lowe ' Like tenants, 


t 2: tile ‘laborers were still inartieulate, partly because they 


— Rhy sain: allies Pe 46. 


-_2geport of Commissioner of deeledicie: frenstee Commerce 
oted by Ge Croft Williams, Ope Gite, Pe 185. 
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we 2 : ne yet unorganized but paotteukaniy besause they had been 
te » Long aepsatert upon their employers. They made no demands 
£¢ » themselves and few people saw the need of legal protection 
‘fc ‘textile workers. 

Bz eekerBen: Tillman had helped to arouse the poor farm people 
toe éonsetousness of themselves as the "downtrodden" and 
aero in the closing years of the nineteenth teters, so 


Cole Blease tried, in the early years of the twentieth century, 


bi 
to unify the textile population into a classeconscious group. 


; Never before had textile workers been recognized as a factor 
an’ politics; never before had it been realized that the textile 
: : <a largely illiterate and peoHertyLeeay could exert 

| verful influence if welded inte a solid bloc of voters. 
“Fovever, neither, Tillman nor Blease voiced the real grievances 
ef the classés whose "causes" they were supposed to champion. 
ither was really interested in relieving their exploitation; 
ni kites these politicians played upon class differences, 
arow. ing ¢lagsa enmity and using such feelings to further their. 


eS RT ee ; 
get 


Own political ambitions, No economic or social reforms of any 
eng. s0en8e were effected during the years of their leadership. 
be After the first whole; the worla War f 1914-18) brought a 


ee 


pe: lod of. unaccustomed agricultural prosperity. Cotton was in 


a —— 


reat demand and brought prices which before the War would have 
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4 en considered “wishful. thinking." From an average price of 
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roots in 1914, the price of cotton advanced to 30 cents 
b ns é o? 


B 3927 


orn in cotton acreage from 2,400,000 acres in 1915 to 
mesh wt 
. oe hyped in igis,* The editor of The State wrote: "Emphatical- 
Pace ae, ; 

ly ay “go that SaSMOre produce every pound of cotton that they 
: ee 34 a 


4 ‘ "Soon after the thon of the ver. however, demand fell 
Senter. 2x * 


sharply, oom planters continued to plant extensively still 


and 38.7 in 1919.3 A "get-rich-quick" fever led to an 


| hoping ‘for war-time pri COB. With the decline in foreign markets 
and the ‘Posulting slump in prices, farmers produced still more 

cotton, olla iming 
} produce to , make: ends meets During 1926 the price dropped 


that the lower the price the more they had to 


porom a Miee of 45.75 cents to a low of 13.6 cents.” Added to 
} lower prices, were higher fixed charges of taxes and interest; 
sand added to all the other troubles of the farmer was the 
hex ‘se of the boll weevil. Many planters could no longer finance 
mneir tenants; credit merchants were afraid to assume the risks. 


Tenants were forced to leave the farms, Between 1920 and 1925, 


Bet cones. eunhed from Year Books of South Carolina Department 
f Agriculture, Commerce and Industry (1914-20). 


: { ~Atp1ae (2919), p. 84. 


on (1923), p. 36. 
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uirteen per cent of the white andtwenty-one per eent of the 
é lored population left the farms of South Carolina.’ White 
tenants moved to mill villages in search of work,and Negroes, 
unable to find work locally, began to migrate to the North 
“seeking employment in industry. Much of the best land of the 
‘State lay idle. In his report for 1920, ‘Mir. Be Herris, the 


‘Commissioner of raphunieiicaie sums it all ard when he says? 
ptne Pe] 


_ We have produced cotton not as a business but a 
> © gambles... If we won, we would be in clover for 
‘Be _& time; if we lost, which we generally did, we had 
_ wo Se back to the old grind to make something to 
ei t again on the same old game in which the other 
_— Seties dealt the cards.... It is no wonder the 
es South is the most backward section in the Nation 

when it ought to be the most prospsrous.® 


Spee ria 
am, war-boom brought big profits to the milis also 3 Out 

¢ of their profits some mill officials improved the mousing condi= 

| tons of t their workers 5 out of somewhat increased earnings 
exeiie. families added Jong-wanted comforts and conveniences 
largely through installment-plan buying. Thus came to the 


textile workers a standard of living more nailer like that of 


. their city neighbors--a standard which once having hed, they 


Were likely to demand as "their right” in the future. That the 


textile boom, like that of agriculture was only temporary was 


~) "a. Croft williams, op. cit., p. 152. 


_Svear Book of South Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
merce and Industry (1920), pe 47. 
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foreseen and milis and nil workers experienced hardships 
nthe years following the World War. _ 

fer, even in the depression years following the World 
‘@ was little or no agitation for local or state govern~ 
he provide financial asslatance to the needy, The old 
ye paternalism among landlords and textile officials 
was Still in evidence end upon this paternalism the masses of 
‘the people were still dependent. Balanced against this 
melism, a great degree of individualism was reflected in 


ee: ‘Ltattation of government activities to the barest essentials-- — 


@ hang over from the old laissez faire philosophy, "That govern- 
ment is best which governs Least." Another factor which 
restricted government functions to narrow limits was the low 
taxable income of the State, the resuit being low revenues and 
expentttures Added to this was an inequitable tax ential: 


arden of taxation feli upon realeestate. Land owners hed 
long. aoetaated against sny increase in property taxes and even 


‘stronger protests were voiced by industrialists, many of whom 

a in the North and were primarily interested in tax con- 
sssions. 

| Social and econom 


.¢ changes had taken place but social 

| ttitudes en kept paces, People as 4 whole were either 

4 c: +s Lind te their problems and to their own mistakes or unwilling 
‘ Peeseknoriecar them. They continued to accept the idea that 
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4 4s @s Bs De 
p 7 wes necessary to profitable Cabuten: The idea of the 
I guns = ie. dx 
inter dence of all races and classes was ; only dimly realized. 


Sak sroup seemed to be developing an awareness of its own 
ad dar problems and interests but ane to understand 
‘otoarty the: social interrelationships and the eauses of South 
‘Carolina's aifficultios, Lacking effective leadership, the 


 wenerea ! 
- general public was not aware of the need of a coordt nated pro=- 


ao ge 


| _sleon of economic and social reforms Most people would have 
| argued ‘that the State was ‘too poor to finance a wmified program 


; Die 8 PF ir 


wd f public welfare--if such a program were NeCeSSarys 
“ae ee 
“In spite of growing changes in the economic and social 


“development of the State, tradition still marked poor relief 
“ polictes. The care of the poor in many counties had advanced 
very little, if any» above the level of colonial dave. The 


bounty poor farm remained the chief means of poor relief. While 


Pea Lk 


a 


_ the need for segregation and specialized treatment waa recognized 
“and t to a ‘Limited extent met, the county poor house continued 

to be the "dumping ground" for those persons who had not been 

| provided for in other ways. This was particularly true in 

| Fegerd Bed Negroes. 

| Dre Hastings He Hart, who during the World War made a 
=— of South Carolina institutions for the Russell ray 
ioundation, 4s quoted as saying: "the almshouses which I 

| visited in South Carolina were a melancholy proposition and 
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nes ay 4 n the care of designated persons seems to ied hand 


al 7 discontinued. Because of the failure of the public 
“stand the value of outdoor relief, tritood seiter wae 


in. Fekete 5 as an economy measure. Some counties 


ade outdoor relief except in rare or urgent case of 


iss 
parveesé: 13 The difficulties of adjustment to new indians, 


- Lpenpaigge and loneliness of many persons committed to 


oe Beor 
ese insti tutions evidently were not realized for more and 


more insti tutions came inte existence. 
pe WO 
Piection a hones 
ment ee several new ‘erphanages for dependent children:+ 1901, 


kava Bo ti 
City Orphan Asylum, maintained by the city of Charleston; 1908, 


p gent: vs 


The ‘Piret’ quarter of the new century saw the establish= 


Home for Children, maintained by the ‘Salvation Army of 


“SaaS 1909, Carlile Courtenay Home, a privately controlled 
Eieghanace of C Columbia; 1917, Southern Home Insitute, under 
eee auspices in Spartanburg. With increased facilities, 
etecct' a: all dependent ghtidven ware eared for tn orphanages. 

i : th Carolina had no Mother's Aid laws, Because of their 
sophiaaay funds, orphanages could not provide 
Poster hone 0 care and adoption had to be handled with great 
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. By legislative action of 1918, the State Training School 
for white feebleminced had been established at Clinton and 

"placed under the Board of Regents of the State Hospital (Lunatic 

Asylum), With the opening of this institution in 1920 many 

q persons were removed from county poor houses; however, the 

capacity of the new institution was only 450. Many feeble- 

minded Negroes were, and still are, maintained in county 


poor houses, no institution have yet been provided for theme 


_., The removal of many children and of many feebleminded white 
persons from poor houses decreased the population of these insti- 
; tutions thus increasing per capita cost. As a result, a Legisla~ 
| tive act of 1919, 75 permitted counties in the same circuit to 

_ combine for the purpose of establishing district hemes for the 

| poor to be ealled "District Hospital Homes." County Supervisors 
Dor Chairmen of County Conmissioners were to compose the governing 
_ authority; the expense was to be divided among the cooperat- 


_ ing counties in proportion to the assessed valuation of 


_ property therein. it was believed that by pecling relief 


_ funds, better care would be made possible. With proper ad- 

| ministration, District Hospital Homes should be able to 

| provide adequate medical and nursing service... Following the 
| establishment of the State Board of Public Welfare in 1920, 26 


Woode of Laws of South Carolina (1932), vol. II, pe 4974. 
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the: Legislature was urged to establish such homes to replace 

> Fe. poor houses but none was established. It is faivly esre 
pete “hat the sale of the county poor farms would have provided 
most, if not ali, the funds necessary for modern district 
“homes, but opposition or indifference to change hindered 
-Amprover nent 

Stns A law of 1908 made possible the establishment of the . 
conteaerace Home for infirm and destitute veterans at Columbia. 


to the terms of the act, two veterans or their 


widetn. should be permitted from each county on recommendation 
of a county pension board.*? This institution is still am: 

operation and has provided a home for many aged veterans and 
Ps their widows who might otherwise have hed to spend their last 
days An the poor house. 

# _.. Gradually there had been dawning anong — more intelligent 
end socially-minded a more realistic and rational view of the _ 


sind te, 


pete of the "unfortunates" and the best means of meeting 


these needs. At long last there was developing a realization 
of. the need of some plan by which social agencies in the State. 
might be coordinated. There were many agencies and institutions 
which were providing some form of assistance to the needy but _ 
each Was a sepsrate unit having little relation to one another. 
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er to integrate these institutions into one coordinated 


“ayaton and, to establish uniform and improved. standards of 
eare, the State Board of Charities and Corrections was <iehe! 
in 1915.7°. This_ Board of five members, appointed by the — 
paerernge (confirma by Senate) served for a period of five 

’ years ¥ without. pay. _ The duties of the Board were to visit, 

i inspect and examine once a year or oftener ali state, county, 
“manicipal and private institutions of “eleemosynary, charitable, 


rectional or reformatory character or woich are for the care, 


dy OF. training of the defective, deLinguent or criminal 


3 iceapes” in addition, the Board waa to inspect and report 
| upon aii associations engaged in the care and protection of 


: mele: 18» dependent, defective, delinquent ehildren and adults 
4 421. Rew plans for poor houses and other institutions mst have 
"ite approval. ‘The Board was to file with the Governor and the 
| elerk of _eourt in each county a report of the dependent, aéelin= 
3 quent | and defective classes both in and out of institutions. | 
' and Pecomnendations for future cares In order to facilitate 


| “the work, and at the same time interpret to “eS tocel communi ty 
‘its. own, problems, the Board appointed local « committees of 

three visitors who should visit poor houses and jails and make 
— reseieseaneshamecae’ po ‘the Board. "In spite of lack of Senha. the 
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‘Board of Charities and Corrections rendered valuable services 
f tis interpreting an improved program of social welfare and laid 
the foundation for the later establishment of the State Board 
of Public Welfare,"29 | 

atl "Baty by degrees was it realized that there was a large 
| field of public welfare outside state institutions. in 1920 
EF ithe Board of Charities and Corrections whose duties had been 
those of investigating and supervising institutions, was 

| replaced by the state Board of Public Welfare.°° This Board 

. consisted of seven members appointed for a term of six years 

to serve without compensation except actual expenses. In 
"addition to the duties formerly assigned to the Board of 

| Charities and Corrections, the Board of Public Welfare began in 
tw very limited way a case-work program; but in 1927, the 
Legislative Assembly failed to provide for its continuance. 

| ‘Thus after a very brief experiment in coordination and super- 
“vision of the States limited welfare activities, South Carolina 
Dre ternes: to her traditional policy of decentralization. 


| we 
ass 


A great step forward was made, however, in 1920 when the 


South Carolina Children's Bureau was established for child 


I 
| | 
| iplacemant.* The Bureau first operated as a division of the 
f SC wy 
if 


| Ses 

ls Mary Bailey, "Public Welfare Administration in South 
[ Carolina." Mims 

| 


20, uth Carolina Acts (1920), pe 150. 
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wly created State Board of Public Welfare; it was transferred 
a 1926 to the State Board of Health and became a separate 
ureau only in 1950. In spite of small legislative apprésria« 
“tHons which have restricted its services, the Children's Bureau 
has “blazed the trail" of the present child “elfats services 
“in South Carolina.21 

‘ A review of early twentieth century poor relief policies 
home 2 Sontinnation and Srosdaning of traditional methods 


dew 


ge . dures. However, growing signs of changing attitudes 
rigk = 2) . 
a practices: are evident. Awareness of their sconomic and 
® pia 


; sootal 2 handicaps hed been aroused among the tenant and textile 
q Spat and elass-conselousness is a first step toward demand | 
7 ane yoke hog Awareness of the need for the coordination of 
existing social agencies had led to experiments in centralized 
“supervision. — : While these first attempts in state-wide coordima- 
; a of. pets agencies and activities were short-lived, they | 
oe  pammmpachg of a growing conseiouaness of the need for more 
; scientific ane Trees relief. _ South Carolina was at least 
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Chapter XII 


Piieter= RECENT CHANGES IN POOR RELIEF 


cuaieg has been shown throughout this ea a high degree 


of risk was inherent in the one-crop economy of South Carolina. 
‘The planter lived in a constant state of uncertainty--uncer= 
F tainty ‘of yields, of income, of profits. It was senerally 
“believed that 4.f agriculture was to be profitable to the planter 
and. y sufficient labor supply assured, the tenant mst be kept 
iccevtyieas and dependent upon the planter. Such policy had 
"forced landlords to assume greater and greater financial risks, 


ee eee ' ‘ Wek i - 
especially with inereasing soil depletion and the ravages of 


ithe belt weevil. 
prern ‘South’ Carolina had suffered from the depression of the 
aay 1920's, put during the depression of the 1930's a more 


por the nine year period Yolteutns 1920, South Carolina 
produced an average of only 750,000 bales of cotton ennually 
Ls Simpared with an average of about 1,500,000 bales for the 
s as years Dig poses 1920. Year Book of South Carolina 
Department of Agriculture, Commerce and Industry (1931), pe 7. 
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! alarming economic crisia developed. It is doubtful if in the 


nem CaS i 


“Immediately following the Civil War the economic outlook 
AE shan’ more discouraging. Then there was great demand for 

& ‘eotten it the planter could secure capital and labor for its 

_ production. With the great number of Negro freedmen AE 

; ‘for means of livelihood and the crop-lien system of credit, 


| planters were able to solve their problems and continue their 


systems of farming. 
* But eonditions were different in the 30's, This depres- 
p Sten es neither local nor national, but world wide. Gone was 


srmer demand for cotton. Accustomed to depend almost 
‘entirely upon cotton, planters now found that credit agencies 
| ¥efused to lend money on future crops. With cotten prices 
_ far below the cost of production planters could not afford ‘to 
© *rurnish” their tenants; and because tenants had never been _ 
Det ivaded from “running through" any money they cleared, 


they were unable to "furnish" themselves. Many planters, 


b formerly prosperous, found it less costly to let their lands 
ite idle. tax delinquencies increased 111 per cent between 
‘1929 and 1939.2 ‘Large and small farmers lost their homes or 

| Mana 1€ vary aitticuit to wake « tiving. rt is not surprising 


 ®gneenwood Index-Journal, December 23, 1941, p. 2. 
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thet bootlegging became & common means of supplementing family 
income. | Tenant families were forced to leave the farms. 
‘Between 1950 and 1954, 89,000 persons left the farms of South 
Carolina.® No longer was there employment for white tenants 
in the cotton mills, for the mills had been forced to close or 


to operate on reduced schedules.” No longer did Northern 


Loge & offer employment to Negro laborers, The result was 


7 okay 
Ma Jae ood bee. 


penempieyment and homelessness for large numbers of people. 
‘Families moved from village to village, often on foot, in | 
“search of homes end work. Their problem was one of survival. 


_ Unemployment was something unusual aa south cayoiine 


tecture. In earlier years when land was free or very cheap, 
discouraged families could start ail over again in a new area. 

acs. ag cheap dands were exhausted, these families etther moved 
to. the ity in aeereh of better opportunities or became recon~ 


Ni 
“elled to a gtatus of tenancy. But in the 50's even these coors 


were closed. 
rr Out of its one-crop system of agriculture, South carolina 
had evolved a pattern of relatively iow sconcmis and social 


_ Standards, especially for its tenant and textile classes. That 


“there should be differences in the levels of living had been 


: es of Agricultural Economics. Quoted by Paul He PRS 
ural Life in Process (New York: McGraw~Hlll, 1940), p. 213. 


 4ene report of textile industry for the year 1931 shows a 
decline of $58,192,112 in value of textile products and decrease 
| of 6,559 employees as compared with 1950. Year Book of South 

| Carolina Department of Agriculture, Commerce and Industry (1931), 
| Pe 70. 
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papseniet.nct only by the "upper classes" but by the poorer 
4 semis themselves. At had been believed that any change in. 
i c. and social stratification would endanger the 


P plantation economy of the State and the entire South. Such 

attitudes, developing in the early history of the State, had 
become traditional; and long established habits and attitudes 
change slowly. | 
e whos Farm tenants and textile laborers had never had sufficient 


_ 


: savings to safe-guard thely security when farm income or wages 
declined. They had either depended upon the paternalism of 
their employers OF, struggled along as best they could, never . 
; asking | relief as their “right” nor wanting anything that 
savored, of "charity." But now things were different. No 
“longer could they shift from farm to farm, mill to will or 
pharm, to mill; no longer were their employers able to provide 
for. thems | A new and terribie crisis had developed, a crisis . 


wh ch involved ait classes=--planter and tenant, mill owner and 
411 worker, merchant and bankers 
_ Faced with bankruptcy, unemployment or poverty See Sm, 
i . he. "upper classes" at long last became aware of the extreme 
sad jantages under which a large segment of the population had 
Lived, for generations. Conditions long chronic were brought 
into the spot-light of public attention. Customary complacency 
| ‘ ve way to bewilderment and fear. Although landlords could not 
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; ide for their tenants while ia were so low, they 
’ ar ‘ d that the large scale exodus of Negro and white laborers. 
Es mare: farms would seriously endanger their labor supply 


¢ n 


a pers, conditions improved~-as of course they would? Textile 


a - ors were equally concerned about their future supply of 


& had to be done immediately, especially for those 


pare stetus had sunk below the customary level of poverty-- ... 


ings y and homeless. No social machinery existed in South 

Carolina to provide relief on a bread scale, Hardships were 
| ‘too widesprea to be relieved by charity. The distribution of .. 
| flour and and cloth in 1932 by the National Red Cross helped to 
: erystallize in the minds of the people a consciousness of 
‘their n need. Attitudes favoring government responsibility . 
| : =. relief developed; throughout the entire nation arose a. 
' ont. for. the government to provide relief for the unemployed 
' a a. "public duty." 
Tn (A952 the Fuargensy Relitef and Construction Act was... 
ised authorizing the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
ce » available $300,000, to states and localities for 
gency relief. The act attempted te maintain the local | 
wten of wellef by means of advances to cities and states 


ilehnalbeions 


bur eathin ok of future federal road grants. The Federal 


Government advanced funds but. ak: ne Federal. ‘et in ar 
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istration in the States and localities. The amount of 
= advances, however, and the insistence upen repayment failed 
eet. the Situation realistically. A subsequent act converted 
ivances into grants. : 3 . 
The New Deal relief program was warmly welcomed in South 
ee Lina by all elasses. its farm relief rea with eub~ 
Stes for non-preduction, soil conservation and reduced 
one 6 rates saved many plenters from benkrupteys crop loans 
: aabled many small farmers and even renters to continue farming. 
ore, while benefiting the landlords, early farm relief 
asures of the New Deal brought few safe~-guards to tenants 
d day laborers. AAK cheeks subsidized landlords , not tanankes 
a rite the emphasis upon reduced production, the need for 
mn m labor was even less than before the New Deel, The 


nme work programs, however, orosdced work for many persons 


‘mmo could not be absorbed into agriculture or industry, and the 
sn progrem of the Farm Security hantnistent! on 

" provided opportunities for farm families then hieskack be 
"Living on submarginel ands. Many farmers and farm laborers 
went on work relief to get extra money. | 
Most significant of ali the relief policies of the New 


» however, was the Fecgeet Emergency Relief E ake of 1933 which, 


Sy, Ee Burns and Ee Ae Williams, A Survey of Relief and 
Seourt ty Pro s (Washington? Works Progress Administration, 
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ution made possible a bread program of assistance to the 
ears ge 


pe eneee The prospect of securing for South Carolina large 


poderet grents at a time when planters » manufacturers, merchants, 


bankers and laborers pened disaster Was mga% welcome, The 


eonehs ate benefits. were uppermost in the minds of the people. 
ee cepa: Cha 


‘ante hoped te put their tenants on relief especially during 
t eoeteter. months, thus releasing thonselves from the responsi- 
1 of providing for their tenants and at the same. time 

: safeguarding their labor supply for better, times. Business in 
vote would, profit from the expengs ture of large relief funds. 
4 no hesitancy about setting up county units for 
aegtering these | funds ino the Pederat relief ‘program 


: ere r 
2 counter te. the traditions and policies of the South and of 
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ate ¢ Carolina in. particular was wrevtecked: there was no 
of: ent ; about "State Rights" $ no fear of Federal control or. 


Page 


, tate Socialism," | Had it been realized to what extent the 


atrotetion of Federal relief would break down traditionally 
able economic and social patterns, eacnaktien would probably 


‘emeoes A Me Mi Amie 


ve ong voiced at that times 

mere As soon Bs: they were established, county neon of the FERA 
re flooded with. requests fer weltetus With landlords no Lenser 
= wintian:t oe furnish" tenants and with ‘unemployment _ 
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4 1ereasing, large numbers of farm people went on relief.” Once 
on work or direct relief, opposition to relief seemed to dis= 
‘appear and in iteplace came demands for relief as a "right." 


is felt little hesitancy im shifting to "Uncle Sam" the 
‘burden ‘of maintenance they had borne so long. And as the Federal 
: Government began to administer relief, private agencies began 
to refer their clients to the FERA, thus making available 
less local and private assistance,’ | 
oe Grants from FERA continued through 1935. From 1933 through 
1936, ‘South Carolina received a total of $36,613,734.for 
j deorginicy relief, $35,866,576 or 98 per cent of which was 
| provided ‘by the Federal Government. No state in the union 
provided so small a proportion of its relief funds s? 


++) Because South Cax 


Olina lacked established machinery and 
| trained personiel for a centralized program of relief, the 


-FERA was not eltogether efficient or adequate; wontuats it was 


largely Presponsible for providing the leadership and the pattern 
for the public welfare program set up in 1937, 


ia Spy June 1935 between 10 and 15 per cent of all farm operators 
were either receiving | direct relief or rehabilitation. W. P. A. 
Report “Rural Poverty! quoted by Landis, o oR Sikes Pe 5350. 


| 7B. 0. Williams and We S- pect and Charac- 
| pert st3 cs of the 


ne 1540), De oo byey be . eee + 
9 and Williams, op. cite, pp. 82~83. 
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hc mest 
In Waveakbr 1935 Governor Olin Tobin appointed a State 


F ‘Ravisory ‘Board of a Temporary Department of Public Welfare. 

: ‘he a ae eee of the forty-six counties were called into 

“cor ference with this Board to formulate a plan for caring for 
‘the ‘unemployed by Federal funds matched by eounty funds, — 

i ing ‘state feet ela tion, The need of public assistance and 
ues Geeeiie teks’ uy witch the Biate night Yaslicy imder the” 
ged Security Act of 1935 were made clear to the uekéelonsre. 


Sis a, | to the counties and administrative states were to 


Bee pate trom Federal funds. Forty-one counties accepted the 

” program but provided only limited funds.® ‘This was the first 

a experience in South Carolina where county funds were appropriated 
j for care in : this manner, +? Even though the Federal Government 
Tater ma tehed funds on a more favorable basis (three to one) the 
| General Assembly failed to legalize the Temporary Department 

of 1 Public Welfare. As a result the nucleus of permanent | 
Erecntsation was lost and unnecessary hardship was experienceds 
- By 1937 general economie conditions were improved, largely 


because of ated Deal activities. The WPA placed in operation in 


Se my 


_ July, 1936, forty counties provided monthly only 
') $12,000.” “Soctal Welfare," Publication of Temporary Department 
| of ‘Public Welfare of South peda July, icbitet ey De 2. 
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h Carolina, through Jue. 1937, 1,973. projects at an 

ted cost of $28,845,569. Included in that number were. . 
and street building, public viak dl Aten public utilities, 
bion and health, conservation, "white. nohlex” projects 
tional, recreational, prefessionsi,: chesiaed): end sewing 
and canning projects./+ . ae ae | 
sc of improved conditions, there was no inelina- 
‘tion on the part of those uho had: be aefited from FERA to.let 

te State lapse again into its old inaction, The General 
“Assembly was forced to face the situation realistically. South 


¢ >lina had received large Federal grants, and while realizing 
lithe difficulty of raising the State's share of the cost of a 

‘ gpint- State-Federal program of relief, legislators realized 
‘that South Carolina could not afford to be deprived of the 
promised Federal grant. The pressure of public opinion was 
sprmsetaone As a result, the present system of public assis= 
game into being py the adoption ef a Constitutional 


Rodan (November, 1936), which made possible the passage 

of the Public Welfare Act of 1937. _ 

| , s «According to the terms of the act, there was created a baa 
: F tate Department of Public Welfare to administer the eategorieal 
: r ‘ sistance to needy aged, blind and dependent children as =~ 
lly, 3, greg WPA. Pro esta, fWeuiiinatent Works Progress 


ed Adn nistration, 1937), p. 14. Analysis of Projects Placed in 
mean Through June 30, 1957. 
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sa in the Federal Social Security Act. The Department... 


tes under the State Board of Public Welfare whose members 
ee ected by the General Assembly, one member from the State 
ve large to serve as Chairman, and om from each of the six 
3 4 agressional districts, No meuiber of the Board een succeed | 
nim elf, nor can any citizen from the same county succeed, 

eby giving other counties a share in the supervision of 
the Welfare program. <n case of vacancy, the Governor may | 
7 & successor to geerve only for the unexpired term, The 
Boart i mests not less than once a month; members are aliowed | 
Ss ins: of $10 and necessary mileage. . | 
its ‘The duties of the State Board of Public Welfare are; 
(2) ‘to seleet the State Director of Public Welfare and designate 
his duties. not otherwise preseribed by law; (2) to approve the 
: St 4 rative. staff selected by the Director, fix their salaries 
r »  jeeeapaaaetameadal with salaries paid other State employees} (3) to : 
re and submit annual budget and report with recommendations 
exeshiss (4) to appoint County Boards ef Public Welfare upon 
cumendations of the legislative delegations; (5) to ereate 

a State Advisory Council of Public Welfare not to exceed fifteen 
(6) to designate proper officers of the State Department 
to issue,requisition. upon the Comptroller General for payments 
n salaries; (7) to. appoint an Advisory Council for the Blind. 
) . .me state Board of Public Welfare, made up entirely of 
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men," has rendered effective service in its task of policy- 
ve mg end interpreting to taxpayers the way their money is 
In addition, they interpret to the State Director and 


J start the reactions of their respective commmities to the — 
J ee 
mtire program, in the actual administration of the act, the 
| pPeard plays little part; its duties are largely 
supery tibial 
. ; State Department ef Public Welfare audits accounts, 
ay rs 7 


sare , bes qualifications for personnel, establishes policies 


- 


ei 38 of administration, maintains standards of performance 

i supervises the county units, since the State is responsible 
5 ten Pederal Social Security Board for activities carried 

’ in its various divisions. 

| As shown by the accompanyong Organization Chart, the 

3 ts Department of Public Welfare is divided into six 
departments: (1) the Blind, including a service pregram relating 
4 treatment and training of the blind and prevention of 

: dness; (2) Public Assistance; (3) Field Service with eight 

: tela representatives; (4) Finance; (5) Research and Statistics; 
a (6) Child Welfare. 

The actual administration of assistance to the particular 
—_ ps covered by the Public Welfare Act is in the hands of 
County Departments of Public Welfare. The act authorized 
creation of a County Department of Public Welfare and a ) 
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Outline Procedure 
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ounty Board of Public Welfare in each of the forty-six counties. 
meer Board, comprising three members appointed by the 


a 4 an ime 


pe Peake or ‘Director upon ‘recommendation of the county 

* ative delegation, directs the administration of the act — 
Dts county as. provided in the act or as directed by the 
aia bejavinai when not otherwise provided for by law, The 
County Boards are authorized, {1} to see that all laws are 
enforced for the protection and welfare of minors, (2) to aid 
in the removal of moral menaces to the young,(3) to safeguard 
and promote. the health, education and general welfare of 

. aaah y 

pene “The County Board of Public Welfare selects the County 
paaedtsn and other ‘staff membera on a basis of eligibility 
@eterminsa by merit examination, experience and fitness for — 
“Boeial work. tn Badition’, the County Board submits to the 
PWG te Sepebthbat an estimated budget, keeps a record of Funds 


Peoea1 yaa" and akpendea: ‘and makes annual reports. 

per om Whe Woat comprehensive phase of the public “welfare program 
a the woulal stration of public assistance in the form of cash 
denefits to needy persons who are unable, with the resources _ 
lable to them to provide themselves with a “reasonable 


ance compatible with decency and health."*". te three 


og adie caanes’ Report of State Department of Public Welfare 
South Carolina (1940-41), pe iSes 
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gs ihe % jee fitie o. (ey oT 
type: of cash assistance are ‘bo needy aged over "65 years of 
er whe: tO 5 
Be. te needy blind and ‘to ‘dependent children. in addition, 
a Peer. kt u 
: - assistance under the classification of "general relief" 
Beery Ly | 
Arg "unfortunates" ‘not included in the specified categories 
, , financed jointly : from state _end county funds without 
a oe i; wR ty : 
fe i contritbution.?5 
hiomn x 3 Ca 


seieion | , 
4 os Old Age Assistance. - 


o... assistance may be granted to any person who 

ec = with the following requirements: (1) has attained 
: ¥ oie" Fg 65 years; | (2) ie Fy otiizen of United States Gnd has 
os _ooytee 2 South Carolina for at least five years within the 
° ast nino years 3 immediately preceding his application; (3) Hs 


Spee in the State for at least one year Immediately preceding 
2a of Applieetion: (4) has no got or has ‘Income which 
a a in money, subsistence or service 

m relatives or from any other source does not exceed $240 
han {5) has net directly or indirectly disposed of or 


ee ste setae ar aner for ibe PERPROM of qualifying . 


D a3, 2°: a o, 

x nc Seomtes may wepgisreuth their general relief funds with 

and "Emergency Fund" which is used by the local County Department 
Sarangi medicine, medical service or other services in 


reOney CASES. 
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f m the benefits of the act; (6) 1s not an inmate of any public 

‘tution at the time of receiving assistance: provided, . 

| partes that any such inmate may apply for wii asaistancee At 

) Case~study methods are used by county staffs. te determine 
: a ibility. 

p Mieiowty, Board of | Public Welfare for award cr rejection. 

Maewsta or recipients who are dissatisfied with the Board's 


Following investigation, seach case is presented 


sion may appeal to the State Department of Public Welfare 

fora review, ofthe case... Final decision is made by the State 
a whose decision is binding upon the County Department 
‘ sth ’ wea. > 
: a0 monthly may be awarded. 
PC ropriations granted by the General Assembly and the large — 


_Aecording to the terms of the act a maximm of 
However, because of the limited 


‘numb ong recipients, the average grant for the year 1940-41 


ee only $7.90 although the budget deficit of the aged climnts 


16 


d $18.50... South Carolina was able to grant only 42.7 


oe Welfare Act of South Carolina, Section 30. 
Bipia., Sections 17 and 18. 


Byes ‘Annval Report, o 
Age Assistance have 


« 150, ‘Pe 5. State eppropriations 
n as follows: 
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1937-38, $998, 333.30 

. 1938-39 950,000.00 
— 1939-40, 791,524.00 
1940<41, 819,500.00 
1941-42, 1,119,500.00 
1942-43, 1,319 ,500,00 
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- cont of the budgetary deficit. In no case was more than 

aaa et rens SOUOVANs behciniesomen anenpees mcineg 

map E poLied by the s Surplus Marketing Administration and distributed 
tog Departments of ‘Public Welfare, help to » supplement Leng 
mene yt<4 


parte: eee yf 
ame monthly « average | of recipients of ‘ola age assistance 


te Sh ee 17, 7150." 3 The burden ‘of old age assistance, 

G ntant be expected 1 is heavy in South Gavolina. Wate the 
aa ‘ene than o per cent of ‘the State's population 
e 88 yours: of age, 18 the per capita ‘ansone of the mASS0s mg 


Pop 


2) Matte | 
the people ‘throughout ‘the years han been Lows With low 
pears im: 
been little hope of safeguarding themselves against dependent 


1 ete aadgagal . 
1 age. Especially is this true in the case of Negroes. with 


and ‘exceptionally large families ‘to support, there has 


| fat thie ¢t2% 
. the breakdown of the "furnishing" ‘syatem, ola age relief for 
rhe Sigs &! 
gross mand ecome a 2 ma Jor problems 
Bi %: 


ae me ‘ a 5 EES 
mae £20.72 fs nd liken : 
a the Meets Blied -ckid to Needy Blind» 


"the ‘ease~load of individuals ‘receiving aid to the blind ‘ 


. Hi rey 


more stable than that of any other ‘category; ‘few changes’ 
y to cccur in the status of the blind once they become 
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ble for assistance, 
Cash benefits not exceeding $300 per yaad payable In 
“installments, may be granted to the needy blind who 
. ‘has no vision or whose vision 1s so defective as to prevent 
Ma spberointine of ordinary activities for which eye sight is” 
essenticl; €2) is unable to provide himself with the necessities 
of life, has insufficient means of his own for proper support 
ke hab he relative or other person able to provide and legally 
i sponsible for his maintenance or willing to peernce therefor; — 
(3) hes resided in the State for five years dabbas the nine 
years” immediately preceding application, and who hes resided 
in Sis so ‘for one year immediately preceding date of 
application « er who: nae suffered loss of sight while a resident 
) of ints. state or “whe was blind end a resident of the State at 
the etki: ef the ‘pasasge “et the set 29 
Although the average mon ehiy pring aha 3 deficit of the blind 


was $28.71, for 1940~41, the limited funds provided for Aid 


. to the Needy Blind made ‘peasible an, average cash award of 
lony $10.47 a month. During the year 1940-41 the average number 
0! blind recipients per month was 776, and the average ‘amount 


tae >.S 


—Waupite Welfare Act (1937), Seetion 40. 
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©: awards, was $8,121.7° : | " 
fhe most constructive phases. of the act dealing with the 


blin¢ Fase ‘the ‘creation, within the. State Department of Public 
Wel are, ‘of a Division for. the Biind. Upon an advisory 
Council of five members » one of shom is, by PERE GPRS» a blind 


ae 


PP 
30: of rests ‘the responsibility ‘of advising and consulting 


wi th the s State Board of Public Welfare regarding Aid to the 


a a, and in addition, ‘of planning, ‘supervising and 


Baersing out the activities of the Division for ‘the Blind. The 


=~ Ss and Pie edad of the Division for the Blind are as 
‘follows:22 


Pe: (a) Services for the blind including educational 
s opportunities and social adjustments in their own 
homes, training in special schools or State colleges, 
employment in sheltered workshops. or in competitive 

8 A on the outside, professional training, 

_.. focational guidance and general rehabilitation. A 
blind salesman is employed by the Division to sell 

@eyr products made by the blind. 


is. _..» (bd). Prevention, conservation and restoration of 
_ Vision by means of lectures, clinics for testing 
. 4n. schools and other institutions, consultant 


. Ber ‘Anmaal Prk . ° anes De 17. State ‘appropriations 
for Aid to the Needy Blind we been as follows: | | 


1937-38 $60,000.00 
1938+39 50,000.00 
_.. 1939-40 51,824.00 
~~ 41940641 42,500.00 
1941-42 42,500.00 
- 4942-43 42,500.00 
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£5 services for spptianies for Aid to Needy Blind, 

val mDeP ration with the State School for the Blind and 
ith the Department of Health. Ophthalmological 
examinations and necessary treatment are given 
pereons referred by County Departnients of Public 


= fare with Lions international paying at least 


px? 
rm 1938. to 1941 the Division pattinkds for 1,053 


- the moneda 33 58 Shi of apaistive casese*= 


ec oh 


ot 


imological examinations and for 224 operations. More 


OPA AP. er cent, of the operations resulted in preventing 


s or restoring vision,~> thus enabling these persons 


8 normal status in society.— 


‘Ald to Dependent children 
Peels Are Ox 
Aa specified. in the Public Welfare Act, the dependent 


, Bes. eins "under the age of sixteen years who has been 
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tinued absence from home or physical or mental incapacity of 


Reims mente Hd wens 


parent ane whe is living with his or her father, mother, 
grandfather, grandmother, brother, sic step heroin — 


mother, ‘step brother, step sister, uncle or peers ‘ina place or 


 Pesidence maintained by one er more of such relatives as his or 


her own home, and kr not granted ala, is likely to become a 


‘public charge, or ‘would otherwiae: tem iauetved of proper support, 
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- ———_ rdqune gested act are $15 per 
h for r one ; child under sixteen years ‘and $10 for each addi- 

: 2.1 2, 8 under sixteen in the same home. The State appro= 

ont ed $340,000 for the year 1940-41, and from this Oe : 

j sid ni Federal funds, ‘10, 992 dependent children were = = 

2e! diving 5 ald in June 1941,25 However, the average erant — 

pe 7 la a “was only $5.79 although the budgetary deficit per 

e hila was 14,27,26 “such limited ata is meh less than the 

» eee 


3 md i 
best ease-work standards would dictate, 


pre 
| “In addition to the cash aid provided for dependent chile 
r Re uiat . * 

or 2, other child welfare services are provided by the Child” 


4 Sarit Service Divisions “It isthe burpess of this” Division 


sorely in South Carolina a constructive and coordinated 


as ag of chila welfare. ‘Chier among its services 12 the 


. eet etre tion oP Punta provided vil the Federal Social Security 
pretiy” Raeee 33 bts Asei es epee a es ares 
thie aware: | - 

Paes Pte Welfare Act ey Seation S40 ee 


eo pourth th Annual Report, hits Gite, De 9. State appropria- 
~ lad Aid to care ildren have been as follows: 


Hos 


oy 


Loney ctreon dOSTH38. $560,000.00 
"938-39 se 000.00 

a 3939-49 544,802.00 

ee 28 PGgol4T 340,000.00 
1941-42 340,000.00 


390,000.00 
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for child welfare services. The Stabe plan, approved by .. 

E Madernk- Children's Bureau, provides. for eight county-wide 
a stration units (with a colored worker in addition to the 

white: in two of the counties) and for five child welfare 

‘eonsultants for the remaining thirty-eight counties. The duties 
“of these consultants sare to supervise the child welfare workers. . 
Dieenmtty atatin in cooperation with county directors; to give 
‘child welfare workers; to give full case-work services in a 
‘program in. relation to child welfare; to study conditions 


services to all counties in which there are no 


number of cases; to help develop an in=service traint 


within the State that cause or contribute to the social break- 
down of families end to help develop state-wide plana te 

; meet the preblems of children in these families at a 

oF » The Child Welfare Division has striven to coordinate the 
work of various institutions for children and commmity 
activities in Ats desire to raise the general standards of 

" ehila care. However, the State Legislature has appropriated 
“very little to supplement the Federal allotment. Until larger 
D eirirtetdt tens are made by the State, the ‘program of child 

. fare cannot be developed adequately. 


me ieve FS .28 readily seen that the most constructive phases of 
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“the Public Welfare program in South Carolina are those regulat- 


aid to the blind ana general relief are corrective, but the 
: @hild welfare activities, while immediately corrective, are 
laying the foundation for wholesome adjustments. As the present 
'Ran@ieaps of children are corrected, the State should reduce its 
ts ndards of living and of citizenship. 


purdens of the future and lay the basis for higher 


_ © 8 As’a whole, the Public Welfare Act is better than might 

| have been expected in a state so inexperienced in formulating 

; or executing state-wide programs of reform. Its main weakness 

i ies in the provision by which members of the State Board of 

| Public Welfare are elected by the Legislative Assembly. Since 
thie Beara ‘has the autheriey of appointing the State Director 

; of Publié Welfare and of supervising policies of administration, 
q there is danger of political influence or interference in 

; the administration of the act. — 

Punts: Many are the problems of administration. To a great 

5 number of people Old Age Assistance has been looked upon as a 
"pension" to which all persons above the age of sixty-five 

. me eligible. Where once charity was scorned, old age "pensions" 
| have been eagerly sought, even demanded. New “dependency mores" 
| have developed rapidly. Case workers have been over burrniened 


with investigations of acutal need of the hundreds of clients 
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- 


ag application for assistance, 


scause the law has not 
children responsible for the support of their aged parents, 

there has been a decided tendensy to shift the burden of support 

w "the government." The administrative burdens of the 

y Departments of Public Welfare have been further increased 

: yy requiring County Departments to handle enrollments in CCC, 

Lieations for WPA exployment, and investigations of regis- 

| trants claiming dependency deferment under the National 

Selective Service Act. | 

& dn One of the chief handicaps in the administration of the 

act lies in the leck of funds to render effective assistance 

! ‘to the groups covered by the law. Especially is this true 

in regard to general relief which, according to the act, is 

“provided for "other handicapped and mfortunate persons not 

otherwise provided for in the act," but interpreted as refer- 

ring particularly to persons unable to support themselves 

‘because of physical or mental infirmity and who would suffer 


unless so provided for, The appropriations fer general relief 
| by the State and the counties limited assistance for the year © 


(1940-41 ‘to about 2,154 cases monthly with average awards of | 
| only $0.4528 ‘to meet subsistence needs including food, clothing, . 
) shelter and fuel. _ 
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. Mhere are many needy persons in South Carolina who cannot 
qualify under the categories covered by the acte They include 
‘the able bodied poor and many aged persons whose age cannot be 
‘established or who, cannot. meet residence or other qualifications. 
“Unless these persons can be employed on WPA projects they have 
‘no means of employment or. assistance. 

Deine ) It had been axpected that the Public Welfare Aet would 

| eliminate the county poor house system, In ten counties 

| poor houses have been closed, but thers are still in operation 
Ein South Carolina nineteen county poor houses. Various. 

_ explanations may be given for their continued existence. Many 
"poor house inmates were helpless or afflicted.in some “we 

| Novspeciglized moans of.care had been provided. for est, especial- 
| -Ay.Begroes.:. if these unfortunate people received the maxinnum 

_ of $20 monthly for the aged or $25 for the blind, there were 

_ very few persons willing to beard or care for them for that 
amount. Therefore many of them, having no willing relatives 
Der: Seionda, have remained at the poor house to which they had 

i cienes accustomed... Many poor farms were headquarters for county 
_eheingang wlts which worked the county farm lands, To close 
the institution would necessitate other plans for these convicts, 


29, survey of poor houses made by the Temporary State 
‘Department of Public Welfare in February 1936 showed twent 
eight poor houses with 936 inmates (639 white; 297 sotecaal: 
Among — ‘the inmates were 64 blind; 145 crippled; 510 senile; 23 
. > and 230 suffering from other SR ABRE AEE I AR Social 
neon = Aad a 2 De dy OAS 
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esa peer of the ‘poor farm administrative start and the 


Yond 


a L of the poor form itself, Political 1 preasure. in some 
2S successful in having the pone farms eontiimsed, 
In other ge lack of complete understanding of the welfare : 
- has resulted in indifference to change, The anmal ss 
ve lation provided by ae counties for the maintenance of 
aor poor farms, af added to the funds of the Welfare 
Se eeent and matched with Federal grants would go a long 

ee exer. increasing end broadening aid to the needy.” 50 
eepeciaiiy bec: 

x . The public welfare program, espect ally o1a Age Assistance, 
~~ tsa an onan in politics. Candidates secking office 
Papiie Weifaies - 

| a8 legislator, governor or United States permed A have a 
| ineronsed nonthly awards. Some of thin candidates ‘reflect the 
itcase}, lack of understanding of the program by promising, if 

| lected "pensions" of $30 a month for the aged. After election 
"however, oe have found it impossible to provide sufficient 

| tunas to grant the $20 maxinnum now provided ‘by the Lawe Some 
‘attempt } has ‘been made in the General Ampameky bend abolish che 


| entire program of public welfare ag a means of tax reduction, 
| but ltakaters are not Aaa certain of public reaction. 


| a eets y Maar 
“Applicants for relief have appealed to one or more nonbers 


of their county, legislative delegations to exert ‘some influence 


Oye: Ey « 
| ey 3 r 3 = rar "i VeKs. <0) ~ 


ess oe The Temporary Department of Public Volfareventiuhtedy in 
y 1936, that counties appropriated for alms houses and 
utdoor relief between $150,000 and $160,000 annually, 
xclusive of hospitalization care and city appropriations. 
celal Welfare, Ope Gites July, 1936, De Ze 
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oh 
= ‘the waco Board of Welfare or to intercede for them if 


ere dn As a rule, however, County Boards grant assistance 
adem need is proven by case-study <rreast$ga tion, 

” Public reaction to the Welfare Act is difficult to analyze. 
es great misconceptions in the minds of the general 
public regarding the entire Social Security program. Because 
‘the Federal relief program and the Federal work projects 


programs for ths employable began about the same time, and 


‘especially because WPA applications and surplus commodity 

| distributions have been handled by Soleny Departments of 
Public Welfare, many persons in the State have been unable te 
“ aifferentiate between the public welfare activities of South 
Carolina as provided by the Public Welfare Act of 1937 and 


: Fthe: Federal Employment program. 


oS Fe, 


‘Those. persons receiving assistance and relatives who have 


" benefited + thereby are, in general, whole-heartedly in favor 


of the public welfare program. Te them a "relief" check is 


| a gift of "the government" which makes the present a little 

: brighter and the future a little more secure. It must be 
femenbered that most of the recipients of cash grants are Negroes 
r "poor whites" who have always lived in or on the verge of 
Bossi, They have little if any taxable property. The cost 
| f the program in higher taxes is of acs concern to theme 


heir only criticism has been that grants are too small, or 
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hats in the opinion of waite clients, too much assistance 
oe to Negroes. Applicants who have been. denied assistance 
eri ize the program also, but only because they cannot 
| quality for assistance. 
E The property-ownlng or "upper classes” are perplexed. 
As has been stated, landlords were ready and anxious to put 
their tenants on FERA or let their laborers work on WPA when 
not busy wi th farm work. In, this way they hoped to save them~ 
"selves the expense of "furnishing" and at the same timo safe- 
_ guard their labor supply. Merchants, po. profited by the 
" expenditure of relief funds, : 
a * ,, A8 time went on, however, tanciords found that because _. 
| ; of. the Federal relief program and employment on WPA, their. 
: _dabor supply was by no means assured. Tenants and day Sabexeie, 
: long de spendent upon the landlord, now found new and better. 
M means of support at the hands of "Uncle Sam." Many laborers 
| “left the farms for WPA employment in which they reeeived much 
| higher wages than the landlord could offer, and surplus come 


i modities in addition to wages. Textile. workers, long docile, 

| joined labor unions and called strikes, the more needy depending 

_ upon the FERA to tide thom over the emergency...City people .. 

“found difficulty in securing domestic servants or laborers for 
oda _jobs--they were. ail on reiiefi_ 


ee On the other hand, persons who had found. work on WPA. 
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projects were unwilling to accept jobs in private employment. 
“They feared that once they were dropped from WPA rolls they. 
} would have difficulty in being reinstated should the job not 
; F be permanent or satisfac tory 


_.. Only recently have the "upper classes" begun to be aware 


et so long Stable, are breaking down. The scarcity of labor has. 
epoused fear for the future of agriculture, and as a result, 


sism of the entire program. Making little distinction — 


_ between the State's public welfare program and WPA, many people . 


ment" and its relief activities. Charges have 
{ been made that relief has completely demoralized the recipients; 
: that Negroes get most of the assistance; that. relief. checks... 

c have made Negroes "trifling" and unwilling to work; that aid 

; 4s given to the “underserving" poore--a reminder of the colonial 
_ attitude that relisf should be given only. to the “deserving” 

| : poor. Surplus commodity distribution has come in for its 

* share of criticism, especially from lendlords and marchantse. 


| Agricultural labor became so scarce in the spring of 1942 that _ 


_ farmers in various sections of the State demanded the closing 
°: . WPA offices so that Negro laborerg would return to the fields. 
: »..,-Less opposition than might have been expected has been 


| Faised to the welfare program because of its cost, and yet 
| j South Carolina's tax burden has been heavy. The opposition 
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tees nis about the changed status of relief clients, 
be locs »f 
particularly Negroes, and their unwiilingness to dapse again 


uke their £ former Jeventense. Where the ‘tenant and t extile 
ities ance. depended. upon the paternalism of their employers, 
“they now depend » upon the paternalism of "the government," Little 
Rieeattion has arisen to ae the aged, the blind or dependent 
lehilaren when "deserving" aobut who is to be ennui dares Sivrstaceih 


ings" “Differences of opinion in this regard have brought 
| somo eritioian of the administration of public assistance. - 
_— Many persons are confused. Two questions are yet unanswered. 
If the Fedsral-state program of relief and employment is to | 


* 


oreate & erisis in South Carolina's labor supply, and arouse 
Pius Cx i. ¢ 


the old color and class conflicts, is the program for the best 
4 with a4 
| interests of the State? But on the other hand, ean South 


Carolina s afford to be deprived of the Federal funds which have 

| ‘poured into the State since 1935 and without which the economy 
of | ‘Asy State would sufter greatly? denaraliy accepted in the 

| early 1930's, the continued acceptance of the sipianeds deoamuns 

| ‘first of all, upon e clearer understanding of the Public Welfare 
| te of 1937, its purpose and administration, Should the 
Preaeral. Government abolish its WPA program entirely and a aor 
 yecerai funda from the welfare activities of the State, the ! 
ae Act would be put to the real test of public 
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g Even if there were universal agreement regarding the 

Yalue of an adequate public assistance program to relieve — 
resent 1 need, South Carolina would have difficulty in financing 
es for South Carolina is a state of "the poor man 
with ‘many children, sane Low in wealth, in income, and lowest 

. al “states in savings deposits,°" South Carolina ia no longer 
‘avetete of first rank. In 1939 South Carolina ranked 45th 
fgmond tie states ‘in por capita oe South Carolina's income 
be. being $268 per capita ag compared with ‘the national average of 


Fre 33 With a 15 ‘per eent decline in the valuation of 


; PRG ial x 

| taxable property, an increase of 111 per cent in tax delinquen- 
| 2 Whi: 

cles, and a ‘decline of 220 or 15.6 per cent in the muniber of 
Sot ork | 43 Be 34 


q industries during the decade 1929-1959, ‘South Caroline | ean 


[with aifcieuty appropriate more without Inereasing ite income 
uaterialiy. 
@ Geralins to 
:% A weady solution ‘of geuth Carolina's poverty will not be 
iD pisnbe’® i. 
_ easy to find. Changes "have come rapidly ‘tn recent yeers, “<a 


ie alee 
Pe Bes eA Bs 


| th. i Johnson, Ope Gite, De 58s In 1930 the ratio of 
children of school age (S to 17 years) in the United States 


a whole was 2.31. The corresponding ratio for South .. 
plinea was 1.38, the lowest in the nation. 


hs Sas mesa ce Sons keen, 
Syren State Planning Board, Columbte State, June 15, 1942, 
od Index-Journal, October 22, 19405... ...55 


“ange Hous, "South Carolina's Status." Quoted in 
Tndex-Journal, Decenber 23, 1941, Pe a 
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‘Like other conservative cultures, South Carolina is not prepared 
‘for quick solutions. There must be a period of trial and error-- 
a groping toward a final and complete solution. Mores are in 
“eonflict. Many persons are willing to make "reasonable" or 
Maakeeshift" changes tut ere unwilling to see the fundamental 
Pbanes of the State's economic and social structure disturbed. 
“And yet, it is this fundamental economic and social basis which 
4s the major causal factor in the present situation. Vested 
interests oppose changes which threaten their security; bi- 

_ racial mores are still strong. — 

|. . While Federai-state relief has been looked upon as a 
"mixed blessing"--alarming to some, gratifying to others=--the 
‘entire program has at least helped to focus public attention 

4 upon conditions long needing correction; it has caused South 


to face her own problems and to realize that the 


- plantation aystem, long the “bed-reck" of her economic and 
"social structure is disintegrating under the impact of social 

| _ehange. What South Carolina is only beginning to realize 1s 

_ that traditional mores are disintegrating alse. 

> 2 Tt 1s possible that the erises through which the State 

" gone, and the growing awareness of the causes of these 

- erises may lead to a long-range coordinated program of 

(e } and social reform, without which South Carolina cannot 
| hope to eliminate marginal standards of living. 
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_. CONCLUSION _ 


| Because of vapid ‘and extensive economia and soctal changes 
re ‘occurred within recent years, there hes ‘developed ‘a 


“awareness of the complexities of life and the great 


ya SS 


: ‘and scope of social inadequacies, The nation has 
a a re 
mo "pr 


blem conscious," conscious as never before of un- 


ployment, poverty, migration, ‘illiteracy and other "social 
pro’ Z 3. “The primary interest ‘Of the average citizen, however, 
ie istex.as solution. ‘Little does he realize that the satis~ ; 
BD PaciaL,” Boiation” ‘of ‘any social ‘problem is dependent upon a " 


7 v4 é ve a 
. < ear understanding of its nature and genesis and of the social 


a involved. 
paca problems can best be understood if studied 
mettsicstsiiis: that is, within ‘some ‘conceptual ‘framework, 


A ppl lying that concept to social problems in general. or to one 


eetel prob a 


a obi gin’ of ‘social: problems may ‘be tested, conelusions drawn 


> ae 


in particular, assumptions regarding the nature 


ae formmlated which may be of value in 
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en6 major problems of our day. ‘Social ‘problems 

| reise. ‘problems of science as well as of reform, “However 
a Wiéss one understands the general | processes of social ‘inter- 
ee: o 1 and the structure and functioning of group organization, 
“4s unable to understand the processes involved re social 

4 nena er: to apply sociological methods to their study. 

Seo mpdictas the field of social problems ts broad, the best 
“6 3 oach 43 through the selection of a specific social problem 
FRerene andi vats of which the soctological concepts may be 
‘tested, Beginning with poverty, one of the oldest and ‘most > 
‘eomtion of social problems, the writer’has attempted to for= 
mulate a theory of the nature of social problems, to trace the 
process of their emergence in social conselousnesa and the - 

| policies adopted for their control, thereby attempting to treat 
social | problems as processes in group life and to seek their 


| cenises and their solutions in cultural patterns. 

| iorcb lee nes béen shown, social preblems de not arises "fulle 

| . lown";+° they emerge from group culture into social consefLous- 
: eae.” ‘Phéey are not so much objective damai t18a0 as soctal 

| values, for objective conditions » however bad they appear to 
Bidens Andividuals, are not necessarily social problems, Only ~ 


public consciousness and public conscience have been aroused 


ler and Myers, ops Cite, pe 321. 
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eee. snows objective conditions does a "problem situa~ 
eT: arise. Social problems becone, therefore, not merely 

2 vin facts in social culfurs but "felt experiences." ne 

ae ) they are rooted in group oxperience, Maso group ite 

ilk its own problems. ; 

Grew values are cultural traits; they characterize 

fs proup iite Just as truly as does its material culture. Tey 


re resent: the beliefs, sentiments and cemvictions which have 
7 re YS 2824 


‘been sanctioned by the group as essential to its welfare. Rooted 
soy 5 str 


“in the 11fo-long oxperiences of the group, these values come 
Bee. ae stable and slow to change» However, they are constantly 
7 ; subjected to social change or cultural diffusion, thereby 
eres. a selective process in which they are re-defined. 


3 is in this process that "problem situations" arise. New 
rt 4 #3 


Biaiase create new needs; but old patterns often disintegrate 


| hes oyTss* 
before new ones can be set up; conflicts follow and social 


problems _ emerge 7 
__.. Famrence Guy Brown seiubaiis that br judgments can 
only " “label” a ‘condition a social problem.” _ However, no 

ebjective condition in group Life will be corrected until it 


is first "labeled" meanacing; and no problem can be undemetaed 
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b ot Be Pee "The Sociologist and Hie ‘Tretning," 
| Social Science, October, 1957, p. 416. — a 
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Roacec See e we! 148° cease set +3 
es “understanding the tolkweys and } mores of the group which 


o Havel? it. 


- Public conselousness es conscience may be aroused waielly 
py ake 

hi sudden or serious crises occur, for then the social 

ah PesGe eh 

meee thrown "out of gear" and normal group func tioning is 
ere «62 


s terrul pteds | Something mast be done, and done quickly. But 


re 


on the other hand, unfavorable conditions may —s. kag Wh ae 


1 necone social problems only as the area of awareness spreads 


an 
e ee, | the group. in this CRAG, social problems emerge through 
‘the + age process of diffusion. Awareness of danger spreads 
im rc 2 opty ge Person within the group mntil collective Ss 
| demands collective meee hr 


7 oe ghe policies adopted by 8 group for the solution af ite 
% ay By oe: ae 


eo. are also patterned in culture. Laws and institutions, 
even the ‘lack of such controls, reflect the customs and 


mies Si. Gas 


. attitudes of the people. The mores of thes people may hinder the 


a. 2d La te 


mepeptanse of new ideas and new ways of doing owe oo The 3 
ie > maintains those lews and institutions which it believes 
° | 


ay 


ficial aed its welfare. But, as Ae Ve Dicey reminds ee 


4 matters of control or legislation, men are guided, in the 


4 


min, by their real or epyerent interest. They legislate not 
ae DEL 


: shes ns Dicey, Relation Between Law and Public 0 


Eng and (London: Mac’ | jompany » ", +9 1905), Dp» 12-16. 
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ince with what is a good law, but in accordance with 


abet interests. Men come to believe that arrangements bene- 

ficial to themselves are beneficial i others... And because 
men's jude 
interests and opinions create problems in reform. Each group 


ments are biased by their. interests, conflicting 


‘therefore defines and meets its own social problems within _. 
the framework of its own cultural patterns. 

» eo», Seuth Caroline was selected as the cultural area in which ._ 
ebemecaeetozecioe} assumptions might be tested because of the 
writer's. interest in and familiarity with its culture and its 
poopie South Carolina represents e pattern of culture which. 

“has developed within a specific framework--that of the pianta- 
Satan Begun as a system of agricultural economy, the planta- 
tion system eventually conditioned practically every aspect of 
“ite. While all. persons did not live on plantations, they 


‘were affected by the plantation system, became accoumodated to 
“it and livea in accordance with its standards. It thus became 
“not.only a mode of life but.a state of mind, a pattern of life 
and thought to be preserved and cherished. Shut in by the walls 
“of its. own interests, and indifferent to or eritical of other. 
ways of 14 fe, South Caroline maintained a social order whieh 
did not lend itself easily to shine. | 

. Equally stable and resistant to change have been the 
patterns of poor relief, patterns which, by and large, have been 
borrowed from England or elsewhere. In the formulation of the 
first poor relief policies in the scum, conflict arose between 
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a feudal traditions of the Proprietors and the poor law 
ditions of. the "Commoners," the result being the establish- 

| two systems of poor relief--the manorial or plantation. 
system of maintenance for those persons belonging to the planta} 
‘tion, end the English poor law system for those persons oute 

. side the plantation, Strongly supplementing these two systems 
of poor relief have been benevolences, both organized and un-= 
“organized. Benevolent societies, patterned after medieval guilds 
or mituel aid socteties, rendered valuable services in times 

‘of emergency or to those "“unfortunates"”. who did not fit into 
"the established patterns of relief, as well.as to the families 
of their own members and other Socal yeetdintes 


& \ New issucs caused complications and conflicta in poor. 


relief policies. There were, at various times, needy persons 
or groups who did not fit the established patterns and whose . 


relief would complicate or overtax existing means of relief-- 
ng transients, children of soldiers, free Negroes and 


19rs.». Some provision must be made for them but local tex= 


payers must be protected against the "underserving" poor 

ial alhcacperehnent:indi gent. poytiation as a by product of the 
ntation system, the American Revolution and the Wer of 1812 

mien ted in the breakdown of the patterm of outdoor relief and > 


the development of an institutional pattern of relief--that 
‘pattern which until 1937 was predominant in South Carolina poor 
lrelief. 
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Parcs Even the extreme poverty and suffering which followed the 
Givil War brought little change in traditional’ policies. 
: wy and the work of women and children in cotton mills were 


id weetnn problems in South Carolina; instead they were solu- 
‘tions of the problems of poverty and unemployment so general in 
the post-Civil War period. 

| New crises or hardships have brought few new patterns of 
‘relief in South Carolina. Instead, there has always been the 
“tendeney to adapt the traditional patterns to the new situations 
“with as little modification as possible. The state does 
“claim, however, to have established the first manual labor 
school in America, the first ladies’ benevolent society and 

to have originated the cottage plan of organization so widely 
followed in orphanages today. 

Because awareness of unfavorable conditions has developed 
fees in South Carolina, poverty, illiteracy and child labor, 
those tragic by-preducts of the plantation system, were for many . 
yeers accepted without concern as part of the natural order. 
Only in recent years, when some precipitating factor or crisis 
has focused attention upon them, have these been recognized 

as problems -requiring collective action. Even more sdewhy haye 
developed social policies for solving these problems, the result 
being lack of harmony between the rapidly changing social 


-eonditions and the more stubborn social controls. South Carolina 
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‘thus finde herself today with ean increasing ewareness of her 
fal inadequacies but lacking in the social machinery ef-— 
vely to control or correct these inadequacies. Profound 
§ have occurred and problems have arisen which, if 
properly met, will wesésat tate the displacement of many old 
_ folkways and mores with new patterns of life and thought. 
88 gt g thesis has been written with the object, not so much 
ef diseovering facts concerning poverty and poor relief in 
Sabah Gardiine, “wat or applying a selentific approach to the 
“study of social problems in general and of social problems of 
the South in particular. For, with the exception of Florida, 


om Maryland to Texas has borne the 


every seaboard state fr 
“imprint of the plantation upon its folkways, mores and social 
eontrois. A clearer understanding of poverty, illiteracy, child 
Tiabes™ and other "social problems in the South should be possibile 
B Shien” Winsted’ dditist x Gackgeedia’ ér piditaticd LS aha ened. 
"All plantation societies have certain common characteristics. 
[Plantation society is, in general, a society whose folkways 
and mores are stable and slow t6 change. 

“* “Ue very nature of the plantation implies isolation--  ~ 
‘Both geographic and social. “fhe plantation was a geographic 

and social settlement, a commmity shut in by its geographic 


mdaries and by its economie and social interests, The 


“plantation thus became a close-lmit and more or less immobile 
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m-=group" settlement concerned with its own problems or the 

4 problems of other plantations, but unaware of or indifferent to 
inte the. plantation pattern of isolation was considered a threat 
Pre uihe. unity and security of plantation sent etys 


is, other classes or other modes of life. / Any inroad 


b expe Not only was the plantation en isolated settlement in 

: itself; it hed a tendency to force back inte marginal areas 
many many persons who could not become a part of, nor compete with, 
Te iiestass on. system, Hence, the plantation forced into a | 
kind of geographic, economic end social Lsolation the , poor 
: ‘waltea’. who lived on small farms on the fringes of the : 
plantation areas and who were shut off from social contacts 

; and. other opportunities enjoyed by the planter class and even 
; by the Negro slaves. 2 
ee. )  Bagtcally,. the plantation was a pattern of agricultural 
economy, a pattern. characterized by large scale production=-by 
:. means of the exploitation of land and labor--of an agricultural 


taple to be sold on a worid market. Closely integrated with _ 
line on tian eof this staple was the complex organization of 
eredit and marketing, thus drawing into plantation activities 
and interests bankers and merchants. | 

_... The small farmer, producing largely for p self-sufficiency 
er for sale on local markets assumed the risks inherent in all 
agriculture; but the planter, staking everything on a single 
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_erop to be sold on a world market was subject to far greater 

; risks. © However, with plentiful and fertile land, slave labor ~ 

. ‘and favorable credit and marketing facilities, planters were 
willing to take the risks, As a result there was established 

; @ pattern of agricultural economy which became stable and was 

j expected to remain both stable and profitable, 

q »\. “But plantation economy became more and more characterized 

| by risk, this endangering its stability. With the development 

; ef soil a@epletion, credit restrictions and unfavorable tariff 
polities, planters were faced with new risks; these risks were 

] overshadowed, however, by the loss of siave labor, so long 

: considered the most stable factor in plantation SCOnoMmy es The 

, entire pattern appeared to the planters to have erumbled, but 

_ the re~employment of the freedmen following their emancipation 
7 helpéd to restore the plantation pattern of etonomy by means 

of tenant and share crop contracts, 

: ed -. In more edbeat years the stability of plantation economy 
has been even — endangered by the inerease in lebor mobility, 
theloss of foreign markets and the competition of other materisls, 


agriculture been subject to crisis. Today — 


More and more has 


guth is alarmed. Patterns of economy so long considered | 
| ‘fundanentel to the entire social order are disintegrating. The 


| "one-crop system" has become a social problem. The South is 
| cognizant as never before of the problems of soil depletion, 
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labor supply, credit and marketing. | 
he plantation established a pattern of race relationships 


hich, considered beneficial to the white race, was believed 
to be benef iclal also to the Negro, to the South and to the 
‘Nation, theref ore a pattern of relationships to be maintained. 

| Once adopted, slave labor displaced white labor in practically 
all menial tasks. Occupying a superior social level, the white 
: man could not afford tc meet the Negro on the Negro's economic 
devel. Hach pace was accorded its own economic and social 


"piace," a "piace" which each was te preserve without tres~_ 


pass by the other. 
ous into this. patabyished pattern of race relationships. 


acongruous slements have appeared. The free Negro was an anomaly 


in a slave-holding society. His “place” in the social order was 
atc _ He was not the property of the white man, but, by 
L rt ue of his race, he was definitely subordinate and was depriv- 


ea of, the economic and social opportunities te which free whites 
: and even slaves were eligible. Being forced to compete with 
“Negro dabor, yet unprotected by the slave system, free Negre 


<i -imes voluntarily entered slavery in order to fit more advan- 


tageously _ into the accepted pattern of relationships. 
a ¢ _ Following the emancipation of slaves, established race 
¥ Rattons were threstened and for a time di soreanised. But the 


economic dependence of the Negro and the tradition of servitude 


4 


and .- - infertority restored the established pattern with minor 
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fications. | However, another. sett cain at element threatened 
‘these Peletionsnips. Many white persons, losing their property 
or unémployed because of the plantation economy, sank to the. 
a ctuce the Negro and were ferced inte competition 
‘With>the Negro as a moans of survival. Thus, the white. tenant 


farmer or share ‘eroppsr accepted a “place” heretofore devised 
for Negroes. The cotton mill movement developed largely as. 

@ means of -solving the problem of poverty and umemployment of 
the "poor whites," thus helping to maintain "white superiority" 
and at the same time preventing inter-racial compe tition which 
: endangeredaccepted race relationships. 

f / tn addition to a pattern of race reiationships, there was 
| Geveloped on the plantation acpattern ofventhority which heid 

. the group together as an orderly and harmonious units.» By’ 
_¥irtuesof his' ownership of the land and of the slaves the » 
‘Senthert-netane ‘the’ legal head of his "principality," -exercis- 
Sag’ thecauthority of law maker, executive and judge. In the. 
3 ‘absence of strong local and state government, the planter's 


‘authority became all important; in some cases he exercised the: 


‘Power oflifevanhd death over his slaves.” 


The Negro slaves 
nized the planter's sovereignty without protest. And 


‘though Negroes greatly outnumbered the whites in some areas, 
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‘e was little tendency among slaves in general to organize 
rebellion against the authority of the landlords. 


' © While claiming dictatorial powers over his subjects, the 
‘planter was, aS a general rule, a “benevolent dictator," He 
of his ability to protect and maintain the people of his 


oud of his authority to control but he was equally: proud 


estate. Thus, the planter developed a paternalistic attitude 
toe those people who "belonged" to him and who looked to him 

“mot. only for protection and maintenance but also for cormsel | 
sul 1s To the planter the slaves were "ehildren"® and 
must be treated accordingly. 


sient 


| As the power of local and state governments ieeeabidteds . 
the planter lost much of his authority over his slaves. Hman= 
- eipation deprived him of legal mastership, but considerable : 
“legal and customary authority contimed, However, in recent 
years, the Federal government, by means of its relief and 
work Seciectamn has encroached upon hig paternalistic authority. 
er today many planters, willing on the onehand to have the. 

| government assist them in caring for their tenants, are, on the 
fether nana, unwilling to be deprived of their paternelistic 
authority. They have become jealous of their "rights" and 
‘eritical and resentful of any challenge to their anthority. 

: In view of the common characteristics of plantation 


societies, any social problem found within a plantation culture 
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may be studied sociologically from the point of view herein » 

: ented. This method of approach is recomended because 

t systomatizes factual data, augments our knowledge of social 

> oblems, and at the same time aids in understanding social 

OMS in process-<-that is, as they emerge, change, and are 
= in society. Through such a study of social 

wlems g it may be observed that problems ef poor relief and 

- pelief patterns arise and are transmitted socially just 
* byes other cultural pattern is transmitted. As other social 
problems are studied sociologically, the sociologist may be. 

b able to comprehend their true interrelationships. 

| . Fo what extent this ‘eons lusten is true can be verified only 
by sociological studies of such problems ag illiteracy or child 
‘ abor an plantation society. These appear to be important steps 
‘in the sociclogical approach to contemporary social problems of 
‘the South. 
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